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A SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFER 


the letters and diary of 
A Lafayette sophomore 


“The students here (Berea College) 
have gone LARRY wild. . . after 
reading my personal copy, one of 
the professors ordered four and 
when they arrived asked for an en- 
tire chapel period to. present 
LARRY to the students.” 

s 
“It is a singularly appealing book 
and has a flavor of his personality 
in it to an extraordinary degree.” 

BoyD EDWARDs, 

Mercersburg. 

* 
One Association has given a copy 
to each fraternity. 


“I have just finished reading 
LARRY. It has meant more to me 
than anything I have read in a long 
time. It is being read widely here 
at lowa State College.” 


“The most interesting book I have 
ever read . .. none could mean 
any more or be of any more signif- 
icance — I am going to the same 
college, doing the same things, fac- 
ing the same problems.” 
CHESTER BEYER, 
LaFayette 


The Intercollegian — 


a national magazine 
of student thought 


The Book $1.25 


BOTH FOR 


$1.50 


OPTION TO PRESENT 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


This offer is good either for new sub- 


scriptions or to extend your old. 


The Intercollegian $1.25 


The Intercollegian, 
347 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.50. Send “Larry” (Regular $1.25 
Edition) and The Intercollegian for one year to 


































When 


Science Fails 
By Albert Einstein 


COULD sing a hymn in praise of the splendid 
progress in applied science that we have already made, 
and the enormous further progress that you will bring 


about. We are indeed in the era and also in the native land of applied science. 


But it lies far from my thought to speak in that way. Much more, I am re- 
minded in this connection of the young man who had married a not very attractive 
wife and was asked whether or not he was happy. He answered thus: “If I 


wished to speak the truth, then I would have to lie.” So is it also with me. 


Just consider a quite uncivilized Indian, whether his experience is less rich and 
happy than that of the average civilized man. I hardly think so. There lies a deep 
meaning in the fact that the children of all civilized countries are so fond of playing 


“Indians.” 


Why does this magnificent applied science, which saves work and makes life 
easier, bring us so little happiness? The simple answer runs: because we have not 
yet learned to make a sensible use of it. In war it serves that we may poison and 
mutilate each other: In peace it has made our lives hurried and uncertain. Instead 
of freeing us in great measure from spiritually exhausting labor, it has made men 
into the slaves of machinery, men who for the most part complete their monotonous 


long day’s work with disgust, and must continually trouble for their poor rations. 


You will be thinking that the old man sings an ugly song. I do it, however, 
with a good purpose, in order to point out a consequence: It is not enough that 
you should understand about applied science in order that your work may increase 
man’s blessings. Concern for man himself and his fate must always form the chief 
interest of all technical endeavors; concern for the great unsolved problems of the 
organization of labor and the distribution of goods, in order that the creations of 


our mind shall be a blessing and not a curse to mankind. 


Never forget this in the midst of your diagrams and equations. 


From an address to the Student body, California Institute of Technology. 
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E:ditorials 


ANNIVERSARY 


AS PEOPLE advance in culture they tend to 
I\ make more rather than less of anniversaries. 
Or, to put it paradoxically, the freer we are for 
internal compulsions the more bound we are by 
the past. Birthdays mean more to us than they 
formerly did and families which fifty years ago in 
the Adirondack foothills never thought to bring a 
Christmas tree from the back lot now import one 
with high ritual to a Park Avenue apartment. So 
Easter comes this year to test us. Are we sophis- 
ticated and cold or are we truly emancipated and 
warm-hearted? Are we sensitive souls who, know- 
ing our own impoverishment, welcome this lovely 
festival day with its deep glad message to men? 
It would be most fitting if within each Christian 
Association there were at least a few who by some 
special act of remembrance entered into a close 
fellowship with those of all races and nations who 
meet for worship on Easter morning. 


WHITHER WICKERSHAM ? 


\ HILE we do not join those who believe that 

the Wickersham Report was a total loss of 
time and talent, we recognize that its effect in 
changing public opinion or in crystalizing public 
sentiment is practically nil. This is not because 
the report itself is devoid of value—its factual 
study of the actual situation is an advance over 
anything hitherto available—but because the wet 
and dry press did such a thorough piece of par- 
tial and distorted representation of the report that 
the public is completely mystified. Perhaps more 
than anything else the Commission needed its own 
publicity agent. 

As we have commented before, the real issue 
is not political. Whether prohibition stand or fall, 
or it is left standing like the Tower of Pisa, we 
still have to decide as a nation whether the per- 
sonal and social consequences of the use of bev- 
erage alcohol can be tolerated in modern enlight- 
ened society. The red-herring of personal lib- 
erty or the political ballyhoo of states rights can- 
not long obscure that issue. It behooves those of 
us who are in the colleges and universities to get 


the facts—all the facts we can—at the same time 
recognizing that it is not possible for the average 
undergraduate to have much comparative data 
from pre-prohibition days with which to compare 
the facts of his present experience. Here we must 
take the judgment of the older heads or discover 
objective facts, such as those referred to by Pro- 
fessor Carver (see page 220) for ourselves. To 
such inquiring students the Wickersham Report 
will give a helpful array of facts. We recom- 
mend its careful reading at first hand. 


One recent survey of 115 college presidents re- 
vealed that eighteen find no improvement under 
prohibition, ninety-seven believe drinking to be 
so reduced as to be practically negligible, none be- 
lieves conditions to be worse than in pre-prohibi- 
tion days. Another survey of thirty-eight state 
universities and other large institutions revealed 
thirty-two which reported decreased drinking, five 
reported no change and one stated that drinking 
has increased. Of 255 colleges in another survey 
244 reported less drinking. These surveys do not 
prove that prohibition is an unquestioned success, 
but they do record the judgment of a larger num- 
ber of representative individuals than could be ac- 
cused of bias that college drinking is on the wane. 
Let no one interpret the realism of the present 
college generation, which prompts them to reveal 
their worst as quickly as their best, as support for 
the wet cause. If they vote for modification it is 
a modification toward improved effectiveness in 
the orderly control of a social evil and not muodifi- 
cation for increased personal license. 


A BOULDER OR AN ABYSS? 


HE social attitude of most students may be 

described by the old term “business as usual,” 
nevertheless encouraging evidences are visible, 
here and there, that some Christian Associations 
and other groups are keenly alert to the serious 
and farreaching ethical significance of the pres- 
ent business depression and its consequent unem- 
ployment. One group in Montreal is announcing 
a series of discussions thus summarizes the situ- 
ation: 
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The year 1930 has been described as “The Year of 
Catastrophe.” Within the period of written economic 
history distress has never been so widespread and so 
baffling. Unemployment has invaded new areas; men 
and women of education and skill, to whom work has 
always seemed secure, are enduring enforced idleness. 
Others, doing necessary work, receive no economic 
reward for their toil. There are food, clothing, shel- 
ter in abundance; and multitudes suffering a dearth 
of all these things. There is consequent suspicion 
and bitterness, threatening social unity everywhere. 
What does this situation mean? What does it por- 
tend? Are we still paying the price of the Great 
War; are we reaping the whirlwind after sowing 
the wind? Or are we expiating the folly of wrong 
economic principles and bad industrial methods? Or 
is the existing order all right, if only the heart of 
man were right? Have we encountered a boulder, or 
have we reached the abyss? If we have come to the 
end of an economic era, it is idle to whistle, while 
waiting for something to turn up. It is time to bring 
our corporate life to the test of ultimate realities, and 
this is a work of religion. 


The intercollegiate student councils’ campaign 
for unemployment insurance is another case in 
point; it has the value of wide education aimed at 
specific legislative reform. 


And among the several Field Councils and local 
Associations present plans seem to indicate that 
fully as many Students-in-Industry groups will be 
held the coming summer as in any previous year. 
Some persons rightly are raising a question about 
holding such groups during a period of acute un- 
employment, since each student who takes a 
job will be depriving some regular worker of 
employment. This however is not a new question. 
Since the first group was organized in Denver in 
1920 it has been raised — and appropriately so 
since in every year there has been a vast number 
of men—an average of a million—out of work. 
The situation this year is different only in degree. 
It has become, as most human problems have a 
way of becoming, a question which can be an- 
swered only by applying a scale of values. If the 
social value of students entering industry and 
gaining an understanding of the real economic 
facts of modern life were not so urgent it would 
be ethically indefensible for these groups to be 
held. But, taking the long look, such experience 
is essential if those now in the colleges are to 
make a constructive contribution to the solution 
of the pressing problems occasioned by an indus- 
trial system in which human values have not yet 
become supreme. Certainly greater care than 
formerly should be exercised this year in accept- 
ing for these groups only the ablest and best 
trained students and those most capable of pass- 
ing on their experience to others. The total num- 
ber involved is numerically insignificant but with 
proper selection and care in placement the results 
should abundantly justify the hazard. 

Of course there will be more “free lancing’’ in 
industry and in the wheat fields by students who 
must earn their college expenses. Probably many 
of them will be gaining experience this summer 


rather than monetary reward, but with this same 
“long look” that experience will have abiding 
value also. In order to help all these students— 
whether organized or free-lance—to get the most 
out of their experience, the C. C. A. Commission 
on Economics has issued a fifteen cent pamphlet 
Students in Industry' which is a gold mine of 
practical suggestions. In spite of the fine ethical 
problems which each student will need to answer 
for himself before he decides to go into industry 
in 1931, it is significant that there is enough 
Christian zeal and social concern in the colleges 
to keep these enterprises going forward — and 
multiplying in number. 


(Clipped from the Collegiate Press) 
MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


We warn our readers that while the subject is 
serious the treatment is facetious!—Editor. 


INSTEIN is the latest of a long line of well- 
meaning people to malign the ancient institu- 
tion of war. It is obvious that there are disad- 
vantages connected with the indisputable fact of 
destruction, and these he may very well point out. 
However, it is clear to us, at least, that his con- 
clusions are generally at fault. War means 
destruction of goods and men. Is that necessarily 
an evil? The world is at peace at the present 
time, and the result—we might almost say the 
inevitable result—is over-production, unemploy- 
ment, and misery. War, dear reader, will bring 
back prosperity. 

War will set every mill and foundry in the 
country a-humming. It will provide a market for 
the farmer’s surplus crops, orders for our ship- 
yards, and jobs for our unemployed. The stock 
market will respond to nothing more surely than 
to the stimulus of war orders—any stock will be 
a good buy. And, as in the last war, a number 
of able and intelligent men will make their for- 
tunes, demonstrating once again the inherent pos- 
sibilities of this land of opportunity. 


Our standard of living is not the only thing 
which will be saved by war. The Republican 
Party will be saved by it. Lincoln cautioned us 
against changing horses in mid-stream. Our 
votes can go only one way if there is a war in 
progress in November, 1932. 

Our Fathers provided for this National Emer- 
gency in Article I, Section VIII of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides in plain language which has 
never been questioned in any court, “The Congress 
shall have power . . . to declare war.” Let us 
face the issue, and start off on the greatest “Buy 
Now” campaign in history.—PRINCETONIAN. 


1May be ordered through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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3 Looking Ahead 


on the Cosmic Calendar 
By Rufus M. Jones 


characteristics of the universe. It main- 

tained that the universe, in spite of all 
its slag and grit, reveals a spiritual adventure 
underway. Truth and beauty and goodness and 
love and sacrifice are unmistakably in evidence. 
The universe has produced these realities as cer- 
tainly as it has produced the cattle on a thousand 
hills. It is impossible to face up to the whole 
story of world-order, of unfolding life, of intrin- 
sic values, of man’s finite-infinite nature, with- 
out presupposing a spiritual ground and basis in 
the universe itself. But notwithstanding this un- 
derlying optimistic faith there are many solemn 
ominous facts which square up badly with such 
hopes and which seem, in the words of Tennyson, 
to “shriek against our creed.” 

If the movement of life is in the main upward 
and onward, nevertheless it is a fact that there 
are eddies and backwashes which baffle our 
minds. If there are conclusive signs of teleology, 
there are also staggering instances of disteleology. 
The entire story of advance and progress is col- 
ored with tragedy. There are losses to match 
gains. Struggle and battle and death run side by 
side with the drama of evolving mother-love. 
There are, or at least have been, tigers and ptero- 
dactyls as well as gentle lambs and tender mocher- 
birds. William Blake puzzled over this anomaly 
and wrote his famous lines to express his sur- 
prise at the creation of a beast as fearful as the 
tiger: 


M- former article’ dealt with the essential 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered Heaven with their tears 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


There are earthquakes and thunderbolts as well 
as soft rootlets and the capillary oozing of water. 

Moral and spiritual processes, as the greatest 
prophets have always known, turn out to be stern 
and costly. Divine dramas always have their 
tragic aspects. It is impossible to achieve intrinsic 
values, or spiritual gains, or moral victories, with- 
out dangerous adventure and risk and hazard. 
Where real gains are possible, real losses are also 
possible. I do not pretend to know why all spir- 
itual advances have to be made on the upslopes 
of purgatorial mountains; I know only that it is 





1In the March INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


so. The greatest expert that ever lived declared 
that it is those who mourn and travail in the 
deeps who receive the beatitude of comfort, and 
his way of life had a cross at the heart of it. It 
seems to be inherent in the very nature of moral 
progress and spiritual victory that they entail cost 
and suffering. There are no supreme goods which 
lie at hand ready made. They must all be won and 
any actual battle has possibilities of defeat as well 
as of victory. Men in all generations have wel- 
comed such challenges. They have rejoiced in 
great adventure. They have been ready to go forth 
without first being assured they would be able 
to return crowned with victory. 


The Modern Problem 


With that preliminary foreword I turn to the 
issue. No, modern industrial life, as we see it to- 
day, does not harmonize with a spiritual world- 
order. Modern conditions of life in industry are 
satisfactory neither for workers nor for capital- 
ist-owners. On present lines of organization and 
operation it does not seem possible for workers 
or owners to realize full-rounded, complete, joy- 
ous lives of co-operative living and sharing. It 
seems to me doubtful whether factory systems of 
labor can ever be spiritualized and made centers 
of creative life as well as centers of manufac- 
tured goods. There can, in any case, be no spir- 
itual solution of industrial problems so long as 
methods are employed which of necessity turn 
persons into tools and means of operation and 
which make it impossible for them to find and 
realize themselves in and through their labor. 

The unlovely and uncouth congested quarters 
that in most cases go with factory systems and 
industrial centers are, too, inconsistent with spir- 
itual aims and ideals. Beautiful surroundings, 
open spaces, lovely touches of nature, are of price- 
less importance for the spiritual culture of little 
children. The unconscious influence of loveliness 
on a growing child can hardly be overestimated, 
and, per contra, the effect of sordidness, ugliness 
and squalor leaves a permanent injury on the 
soul. 

Labor itself is a blessing and not a curse. The 
conquest of the soil and of the resources of na- 
ture will always demand severe toil and the disci- 
pline of the toil will always be an asset. We shall 
never be able to use the raw materials of the 
earth and apply the physical energies of the world 
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to our tasks of life without strenuous and co-op- 
erative effort. But somehow we must discover 
ways to accomplish these external ends and at the 
same time to discover our own potential capaci- 
ties and to win our own personal selves in and 
through the process. The greatest thing that can 
happen to a man is to be able to turn his chance 
to labor into an opportunity for the realization of 
his own life and for the enlargement of other 
lives that are bound up with him. The best pro- 
fession for a person is one which not only sup- 
ports him and his family, but which at the same 
time offers him a scope for ministering to the 
deeper life of himself and others. A person has 
no right in this rich universe to be satisfied with 
making “things.”’ He cannot be what he ought to 
be unless he is furthering and ennobling life and 
character, unless he is loyal to something more 
than masses of matter. 


Inherited Knots 


One trouble with our world is that it seems 
always compelled to carry its past over into its 
present. It is like the new moon with the old moon 
in its arms. We cannot, however much we try, 
start all over again with a fresh beginning. This 
mighty thing we call “inheritance” is both an 
asset and a liability. It brings us gains and makes 
us heir of the ages, but it also loads us with the 
burden of its old mistakes and its wrong solu- 
tions. We cannot cut the gordian knots it has tied 
about our necks. They must be slowly and pa- 
tiently untied. The ages behind us rushed into 


PROGRESS—OR CATASTROPHE? 


I believe that the unrest prevalent all over 
the world is due to the spirit in the modern 
civilization, the progress in mechanical con- 
trivances, Great civilizations in the past, as 
well as the best, have flourished in the past 
because they produced food for the spirit of 
man for all time, They had to try to build 
their life up to a faith in ideals, the faith 
which is created. These great civilizations 
were at last run to death by men of the type 
of our. precocious school boys of modern 
times, smart and _ superficially critical, 
shrewd, efficient in their handling of the 
ephemeral, who presume to buy human souls 
with their money and throw them into their 
dust bins when they have been sucked dry, 
and who eventually, driven by forces of fash- 
ion, set their neighbors’ houses on fire and 
are themselves eaten up by the flames. 

—RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
in a recent 
| radio address 





industrial systems without consulting their suc- 
cessors. The dice were already loaded when we 
came on the scene. Now a crowded, hungry world 
of men and women and children is dependent on 
this intertangled, complicated, unspiritual indus- 
trial system, with its immense investments of cap- 
ital and its vast army of laborers. There is no sud- 
den panacea that will cure the ill. No Moses can 
wave a rod, or strike a rock and make everything 
“come right” in a flash. 

There is an impressive proverb that “God emp- 
ties the bird’s nest by hatching out the eggs.” 
Always has that been the divine way to bring the 
“new” out of the “old” by a vital process rather 
than by a smashing cataclysm, though cataclysms 
are not unknown in the course of nature and his- 
tory. The “vital process,” “the hatching out of 
the eggs,” in the social and economic life of the 
race operates very differently from the method 
that weeded out pterodactyls and megatheriums 
in the world before man arrived on the scene. The 
forces then were “blind” and worked without any 
forecast of end or goal. These gigantic beasts went 
to the wall because they were “unfit,” which 
means “ill-adapted,” to survive in the world that 
then existed. The moving staircase, the cosmic es- 
calator carried up other and better forms of life, 
and left these old played-out “models” down at the 
foot of the escalator on which they were not able 
to get aboard. 


Our Job 


Now that we are here with idealizing minds, 
with power to look before and after, with spir- 
itual capacity to forecast and create, God makes 
his advances of progress through us. He fulmin- 
ates no victories from the sky. He destroys no 
effete and worn out systems of society by thunder- 
bolts. We win the victories or they remain unwon. 
We achieve the advances or they fail to arrive. 
It is his wisdom to work through us, to have his 
gains or losses hang on our heroism or our fail- 
ure. The upward movement of life comes no 
longer by means of a cosmic escalator which runs 
whether or no. The process upward is on “altar- 
stairs” where we by our free choices make our 
own personal sacrificial contribution to the prog- 
ress of the race. If we stay satisfied with unspir- 
itual social orders and brutalizing economic sys- 
tems God will not remove them for us with his 
earthquakes or his tornadoes. 

We have this social world on our hands to re- 
build for us and for him. Progress is not inevi- 
table, just because it depends on the choices of 
freewill agents like us. One danger that always 
dogs us is the danger of trusting to the “magic” 
of abstract theories and the proclamation of an 
artificial academic remedy. The real problem has 
to do in the last analysis not with a “system” that 


(Turn to Page 224) 
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Is Civilization 


Gaining or Losing? 


By William E. Sweet 


AID a nationally known preacher recently, 
S “The genius of Christianity lies in reverence 
for personality.”’ The meaning here is clear: 
man is the center of God’s created universe; he 
has a divine origin and if we belittle the dignity, 
the supreme worth, the infinite value and the end- 
less possibilities of man, we mistake the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity. In our busy lives 
we give, perhaps, little thought to this basic prin- 
ciple of our religion; but believe it or not, we are 
insistently brought face to face with Jesus’ phil- 
osophy of life. In the last analysis, if Woodrow 
Wilson is right, our civilization can not be saved 
unless it be permeated with the Spirit of Christ. 


History Repeats 


The industrial problems that we face in this 
generation in America are the same as those that 
pressed for solution in the industrial revolution 
of the eighteenth century in Europe. Mass pro- 
duction is today the magic word in our factory 
system, as it was then. Science has developed a 
mechanism in production which is perfectly as- 
tounding. We are living in the machine age, with 
power driving “the belt” at tremendous speed. 
Beside it stand only young, healthy, strong men, 
forty years of age and younger. Where are the 
older workers who have been displaced by these 
younger men? For the most part they are on the 
scrap heap with the old machine. None would 
wish to retard the advance of science or stay the 
hand of the inventor; but the question which con- 
fronts this generation is, whether civilization is 
gaining or losing by this rapid increase in wealth ? 
Are we on the right track or will civilization lose 
its way in this labyrinth of materialism? Will 
the machine, the product of mans’ ingenuity and 
genius, eventually grind its creator into pieces? 

A solution of this question calls for unpreju- 
diced thinking, unfettered by tradition and free 
from standardization. It calls for leadership of 
the highest order characterized by open-minded- 
ness and a spirit of hospitality to new ideas from 
whatsoever source they may come. All of our 
social institutions must be reappraised in the light 
of the value of human beings. 


The Modern Spirit 


Recently I served on the Committee of Award 
for the Cecil Rhodes Scholarship in Colorado. Of 
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the fifteen student candidates who appeared be- 
fore us, at least four-fifths were majoring in So- 
cial Science, Political Science and Eco- 
nomics. They were a tangible fraction of the mil- 
lion or more college students in America who to- 
day are studying diligently in the sphere of hu- 
man relationships. These students are seeking 
wider horizons; these future leaders of our na- 
tion are trying to find the deeper meaning of life 
and the fullest implications of the freedom of the 
human soul. 

The situation is not different in other countries; 
the leaders today in Japan were the students of 
fifteen years ago. Listen to this quotation from 
Fraser Hunt, the special correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune in that country a few years ago: 


Prior to and more important than the awakening 
of the working masses of Japan and the very modest 
conservative liberalism of the present Hara cabinet, 
stands the real hope of this coming democracy— 
Japan’s wonderful student body. These thousands of 
young men are the lamp bearers of new Japan. They 
are not the petty minded, narrow guaged men their 
fathers were, but broad-visioned, liberal, awakened 
young men who are going forth from the colleges 
and universities thrilled with the idea of leading their 
Japan to its real place in the new world. 

In one of the student groups of the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokio, there is a single group of twenty- 
five young men who have pledged themselves to give 
their lives to, the bringing of democracy to Japan. 
Five years ago they would have gone into the army 
or navy, but now they are enlisting in the ranks of 
democracy, to fight for what is right and fair and 
fine. 


What group is today most prominent in the na- 
tionalization of China? The students of recent 
years, many of whom were educated in America. 
A survey of Argentine, Egypt, India and Germany 
would disclose the fact that former students are 
the leaders of public opinion in thei respective 
countries. 

Said Ruskin, outstanding liberal leader in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century: “Education 
is not telling a man what he knew not, but mak- 
ing a man what he was not.” This being true, the 
very springs of life must be touched and their 


(Turn to Page 224) 
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not be, a demand during the next two or 

three decades for anywhere nearly as 
many students of the West to become mission- 
aries as during the past two or three decades, 
there is today clamant need of a larger number of 
able young men and women than the universities 
can furnish. It is solemnizing to see how many 
posts of major importance are unfilled, and this at 
a time when it is extremely unfortunate that such 
should be the case. Many are needed who will put 
themselves in preparation to provide a worthy 
succession to faithful workers who, as a result of 
age and failing strength, must all too soon hand 
over their great trusts to younger men and 
women. Others are needed right now to super- 
sede relatively incompetent workers who, with 
commendable devotion, are holding positions of 
large importance simply because there are not 
enough workers of front-line ability and equip- 
ment to assume the responsibility. Then, as my 
journeys in mission fields have shown me in an 
unforgettable way, we soon must have highly 
competent reinforcements to avert the break- 
down of many a willing and overburdened mission- 
ary who is now carrying an impossible load. 


100 Per Cent Yield 


On virtually every field there should be addi- 
tions to the staff in order to make much more 
highly -productive the work of the missionaries 
already there. I did not visit a hospital, or a 
Christian college, or a field open to evangelism 
which I considered adequately manned. One came 
away believing that proper placement, in the near 
future, of possibly ten per cent in the number of 
well-qualified missionaries might well yield one 
hundred per cent increase in results. Then as we 
think of the growing complexity of the mission- 
ary program, calling for higher specialization in 
function and, therefore, in preparation, we see at 
a glance the demand for special reinforcements. 
The reason why in so many fields there are baf- 


NOTE: From a longer article appearing in “Interna- 
tional Review of Missions.” 
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fling and unsolved problems lies, in part at least, 
in the want of more new missionaries of the high- 
est qualifications. It is well also to remind our- 
selves that there are still many totally unoccu- 
pied fields, having in them in the aggregate tens of 
millions of inhabitants, which stand in need of all 
that we associate with the Christian gospel. Is 
there anything, therefore, which has a claim upon 
the leaders of the Christian forces prior to that 
of praying, planning and persevering in well-di- 
rected efforts to win for the world program of 
Christ more young men and women of power, of 
vision, of strength, of personality shown in gift 
of initiative and willingness to accept and dis- 
charge responsibility, of capacity to grow and de- 
termination to continue to grow all their lives, of 
willingness to go into training and stay in train- 
ing longer than their predecessors, of social and 





——_————-—— 


A FEW TYPICAL CALLS 
In 1931 
| For Christian Service Abroad 


TEACHER OF PHysics—in Shanghai College. 
Student body of 500. Masters degree re- 
quired. Doctorate and some experience 
highly desirable. 


BusINess Dirpctor—for mission station at 
Monrovia, Liberia. Experience is a pre- 
requisite. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—for women in Shang- 
hai. Ten women with full college course, 
and otherwise qualified for evangelistic 
and social work among women and chil- 
dren are urgently needed. 


TEACHER OF Music—in a Near East College. 
Woman trained to teach English and lead 
music program, including instruction and 
direction of chorus. 


AGRICULTURIST—in Cameroun. Applicant should 
be trained in agriculture with at least B. 
S. degree and have some practical] ex- 
perience. Similar opening in Pyinmana, 
Burma. 


PARISH WorKER—in Anking, China—should be 
ordained and present best academic 
training. 


MEDICAL MeN—for outfield work in Persia; 
for hospital and dispensary in China, and 
elsewhere. Full medical training required 
plus two years’ interneship involving spe- 
cial personal initiative. 
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ethical passion and concern, of the spirit of adven- 
ture and ability to endure hardness, of genuine 
personal experience of Christ? 


Wherever I have gone in my recent visits in the 
universities of the West, students have raised the 
question: “Granted that we may be needed on 
the mission field, are we wanted there, especially 
by the nationals or natives of the country?” Be- 
fore my last round-the-world journey I had discov- 
ered that this was one of the most important un- 
answered questions in the minds of students and, 
therefore, along the way made it the subject of 
special inquiry. I was able to bring back the sig- 
nificant report that not in a majority of areas but 
in them all, including fields occupied by three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of the non-Christian 
world, the native Christian leaders without excep- 
tion authorized me to state that they both need 
and want more missionaries from the West, but 
in all instances they specified that these must be 
from the ablest and best furnished that the stu- 
dent communities of Europe and America can 
provide. 

I will not dwell upon the reasons which have 
militated against the winning of the new genera- 
tion to deep conviction in favor of the world mis- 
sion and life commitment to it. The point just 
mentioned has had its influence. Deeper still has 
been a fundamental doubt as to whether Christ 
is absolutely essential to the followers of non- 
Christian faiths. The widespread spirit and phil- 
osophy of secularism has had a benumbing ef- 
fect. The many and often worthy opportunities 
for unselfish service nearer home or in so-called 
secular pursuits abroad are deflecting not a few 
among the abler youth The money-making pur- 
suits absorb a vastly disproportionate number. 
Too often the advice and pressure of relatives and 
friends are exerted in quite different directions 
from that of the missionary career. But in the 
main I became convinced, in the light of very 





These Oriental students wanted a dormitory—and got it. 





The teacher of this West Africa class says 
they are keen students. 


many contacts with present-day and gone-day stu- 
dents, that the reason why more of the ablest stu- 
dents are not dedicating themselves to this great- 
est work in the world lies in the lack of being ex- 
posed to adequate appeals, in inconclusive think- 
ing on appeals which they have heard or read, 
and in a want of spirituality. 

How meet this basic need? As I have said 
again and again, it behooves us to become 
alarmed, for what calamity could be greater than 
to fail at this point—the point of insuring an ade- 
quate leadership of the missionary forces of to- 
morrow? Then let us act as though we regarded 
this as the most important thing we have to do. 





THE SPIDER 


I sit in the center of myself 

And weave busy thoughts, 

Like a spider making her web. 

I am so intent on my own spinning 

I can see nothing but the whirling of my own 
mind, 

If I could stop a moment and be still, 

I might take note of the gleaming dewdrops 

God hangs all over the gossamer of thought, 

His tremendous periods; 

I might also see the tapestry of other spiders 

Lying in gauzy freshness 

Everywhere on the grass of imagination. 

If I could get straight away 

From the center of my own weaving 

And kneel down, 

I might, indeed, perceive God Himself. 

But the little shuttles of thought 

Fly so fast, so fast, 

I am deafened by their whir, 

Entangled in my own web, 

And choked by the ephemera of self. 

—JANE STEGAR. 
From “Rocky Mountain Bulletin.” 
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Whose Personal Liberty? 


By E. Fay Campbell 


among liberals and conservatives. Here 

has been one moral issue of great import- 
ance to the country upon which many different 
types of citizens have been able to write. But the 
greatly increased activity of the wet press during 
the last few months has disturbed many people. 
Today leaders of our liberal Christian Movement, 
and business men as well, have come to believe 
that conditions are so bad that many are ready 
to see some modification of the law in order to 
save the situation. Liberal Christianity is sitting 
by, weakly letting a great reform take a beating 
at the hands of its enemies. 


The Liberty Bugaboo 


Surely no one who reads this magazine needs 
to be argued with about this business of personal 
liberty. We are being told that Jesus believed in 
working from the inside out. We are to make men 
moral and then temperance will be an inevitable 
fruit. But the Volstead Act limits personal lib- 
erty. That argument is just as sound when used 
against reckless automobile driving, murder, rape, 
theft or arson. In the case of arson I burn down 
an empty house and do no harm except to destroy 
a few dollars worth of property belonging to my 
neighbor. Surely no law should be passed to rob 
me of my personal liberty to do that, if a law 
is not good which aims to keep me from drinking 
myself into a condition in which I beat my wife. 
Has society less responsibility for seeing that I 
do not beat my wife and child than for protecting 
my neighbor’s property? Whose personal liberty 
interests us more, the person who 
wants to drink or the people 
whose lives he ruins by his drink- 
ing? But as a matter of fact, no 
one really believes in personal 
liberty. A vast majority of the 
friends of alcohol are favoring a 
return to light wines and beers. 
Few want a return to whiskey 
and the other liquors of high 
alcoholic content. How about the 
personal liberty of the man who 
wants to drink moderately per- 
haps but who does like good 
whiskey? “Personal liberty” is a 
high sounding phrase and has 
thrown many people off the 
track. 


. NTI-alcoholism has had its ardent friends 
ys 





What the War Did to Us 


Then there are those who tell us that the Pro- 
hibition law has done much to increase drinking 
among young people, boys and girls. This is a 
matter of great importance. I believe it is this 
breakdown of conventional morality among boys 
and girls which has caused many of our finest 
citizens to oppose Prohibition. Let us try to 
visualize a few of many things that have been 
happening in the past fifteen years in the realm 
of this very complex problem. 


Conventional Christianity has lost its hold on 
vast multitudes of our people. We are not afraid 
of the Church. Large cities have sprung up every- 
where in which no one knows very much about 
his neighbors. The World War did more to us 
than we care to reflect upon. We taught the 
public lies from the pulpits and in the press; we 
urged them to disrespect the lives and property 
of our enemies, both in this country and in 
Europe; we pulled millions of men and thousands 
of women out of their normal relationships. 


The emancipation of women had begun before 
the war opened. Women have come to realize 
that they have as much right to enjoy sex as 
men. The number of prostitutes in college com- 
munities has dropped off and will continue to do 
so. There are plenty of women now in the intel- 
lectual group who want to get the thrill out of 
life. As a mere straw in the wind, women seem 
to enjoy smoking quite as much as men enjoy it. 
More people who think that the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act have increased 
the amount of drinking among young people 
should give us some explanation for the increase 
of sexual irregularity and cigarette smoking in 
the same groups. 


And we must mention the moving pictures. By 
visual education we are effectively training the 
young children of this country—not to mention 
the high school boys and girls—to aim high. That 
is, they are being trained to strive for beautiful 
gowns, marvelous motors, palatial homes, plenty 
of cocktails. That is life, according to the movies. 


Back to the Old Saloon? 


I am writing this article just the day before 
the big spring parties in New Haven. Tomorrow 
evening hundreds of young women from the best 
homes in this country, and the best colleges too, 
so they say, will be here. If the saloon that was 
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on Chapel Street near College Street when I was 
in college, before the war, were still there, is 
there any doubt whatever but that large numbers 
of students and their guests would go there to 
drink? Every bar in New Haven would do a 
flourishing business. The barber shop has learned 
how to take care of its feminine trade and so 
would the saloon, in short order. The amount 
of drinking done by boys and girls together would 
multiply many times over if they had saloons in 
which to drink. I know that many people do not 
believe this; I can only say that those who believe 
that drinking by young people has been increased 
by Prohibition have not yet presented an argu- 
ment that seems reasonable. And one doubts 
whether a reasonable argument could be found. 

During the past three months I have made it 
a point to ask my friends what they propose as 
the next immediate step when the Eighteenth 
Amendment has been repealed. So far I have 
not had an intelligent reply. There has not been 
offered any plan of modification of the present 
system which will not inevitably lead back to the 
old saloon. We should be clear on that point. 
The concern of the liquor interests is not phil- 
anthropic. Be sure that the goal of the inner 
circle, that strong band of real workers who keep 
up the battle against Prohibition, is practically a 
return to the old saloon. I can only suggest here 
that a brief study of the events in Ontario 
will prove helpful to anyone interested in this 
point. 

So far the argument has been too impersonal. 
The root of the whole matter is the simple fact 
that alcohol kills Christian personality. This is 
no theoretical problem with me. There are many 
men in college today who will never serve their 
generation effectively because they are becoming 
slaves to aleohol. No one doubts that liquor and 
venereal disease always go together. How much 
poverty has resulted from dissipation by the 
bread-winner? This article is not to deal with 
statistics. But statistics are available and any 
reasonable student can get figures that will con- 
vince him of the tragedy that follows drinking 
in all too many cases. 


A Modern Setback 


In the middle ages the Crusades swept the 
world into war and hatred from which we shall 
not free ourselves for many more centuries. The 
Crusaders were often noble men and boys, sadly 
misled but honestly trying to serve the Church. 
Today, in Turkey, the word Christian is synony- 
mous with force and bigotry. When a Turk 
is converted to the way of Jesus, he calls himself 
Christ’s man, or a follower of Christ—but never 
a Christian. To be a Christian means that he 
must hate all who do not belong to his sect. The 





Underwood and Underwood. 


Crusaders set back the progress of humanity to- 
ward God many centuries. 


In the twentieth century the western world 
faces some problems which must be solved intel- 
ligently. Unemployment threatens to drive count- 
less workers all over the world into the arms of 
Communism; democratically controlled national- 
ism brings on more terrible wars than the ancient 
despots could dream of; religion must have a new 
and abler leadership. The most conscientious 
element in our American life dared the experi- 
ment of trying to rid our people of one of the 
worst enemies humanity has ever known. And 
now comes a new crusade. Once more the cru- 
saders would set back the progress of humanity. 
Many of these men are good and sincere men. 
But their colleges failed to introduce them intelli- 
gently to the real issues in our modern life, and 
they will get their moral equivalent for war by 
pioneering in the cause of keeping weak men weak 
by giving them alcoholic liquor. I do not say 
they mean to do this. But I do say that the 
modern crusaders are enlisting in a struggle the 
result of which, if successful, will mean that the 
poor people of the world will continue much longer 
than is necessary to suffer the pangs of hunger 
and the handicap of the vice which always goes 
with poverty. 
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Wickersham Report 
Leaves Us 


By Thomas Nelson Carver 


or should not learn, he should at least 

learn to think for himself. Unfortunately, 
too many think that they are thinking for them- 
selves when they are merely forming opinions of 
their own. It is one thing to form an opinion; it 
is a different thing to reach a sound conclusion 
based on verifiable facts. The first thing the stu- 
dent should learn is to know a fact when he sees 
it. He must learn to distrust hearsay evidence, 
especially from propagandist sources, and to look 
up facts for himself. 

The wet press is engaged in organized propa- 
ganda to mislead the public as to the report of 
the Wickersham Commission. No college student 
ought to make up his mind about that report on 
the basis of that kind of evidence. The only way 
to proceed is to study the report itself, and to 
study it as a whole, not jumping at conclusions 
on the basis of isolated passages. It is particu- 
larly important that the student should read sec- 
tion ten of the report, which states the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the ten signers. Let 
the student read these recommendations and con- 
clusions, making use of his own knowledge of the 
English language, and then make up his mind as 
to the ingenuousness of the wet statements that 
the report is equivocal or uncertain. (House 
Document No. 722, 71st Congress, 3d Session)’. 


The Gist of It 


The Commission had collected a great mass of 
evidence some of which was unfavorable and some 
favorable to prohibition. The Commission studied 
the evidence, and stated the pros and cons without 
bias or prejudice. If anything, it stated the ob- 
jections rather more fully than the advantages, 
but it stated its conclusions and recommendations 
in unmistakable terms. 

The fact that the Commission, both as a body 
and as individuals, stated many objections to and 
difficulties with prohibition, need not confuse any 
one. Any dry can see many objections, as any 
one can against any law. But that is not the 
question. The question is, how do the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages balance up? 

The subsidized propagandists have been play- 
ing up these unfavorable statements of the Com- 
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mission and its individual members as though 
they were enough to condemn prohibition. They 
refrain from mentioning the favorable state- 
ments. One can find a great many objections to 
wheat as a bread stuff, but since one can find still 
greater objections to any of its rivals, oats, rye, 
barley or millet, wheat seems pretty good after 
all. When one compares prohibition with any of 
the rival methods, prohibition stands the compar- 
ison pretty well. 


Alternatives 

What are the rival methods of dealing with the 
ancient evil? One proposal is to go back to state 
and local option. The great majority of the Com- 
mission was opposed to that. The states rights 
argument was rejected. They agreed that there 
should be some federal control. Whether regula- 
tion is to be by states or by the federal govern- 
ment, there are about three possible systems of 
liquor control: 1. The licensing of saloons. 2. 
The Canadian system. 3. The Swedish system. 

All members of the Commission are old enough 
to remember the old saloon. They were, appar- 
ently, not impressed by pictures of the good old 
days. In spite of fake statistics presented by 
wet propagandists, they had genuine statistics 
showing that the “good” liquor of pre-prohibition 
days killed more people and made more people 
drunk than the “bad” liquor of prohibition days. 
If any undergraduate is in doubt about this, let 
him look up the facts for himself. Let him con- 
sult the statistical bulletins of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for ten pre-war years 
and for ten prohibition years. Also let him get 
the report of the Bureau of the Census, Mortality 
Statistics for 1922, page 53. All other lines of 
evidence show that the saloon was an undesirable 
institution. Whatever they may think, not many 
wets are willing to say in public that they want 
the old licensed saloon back again. The Commis- 
sion left no doubt as to its united opposition to 
the return of the saloon. 

If we reject the licensing of saloons as the al- 

(Turn to Page 225) 
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THE MEANING OF THE CROSS. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Scribner. $1.50. 


Calvary both attracts and repels; it seems at 
once altogether unreal and altogether organic to 
the very structure of life. But never can it be dis- 
missed as meaningless. Always men have felt that 
written here, even though in cryptic words, is the 
guide to deeper understanding of both the life of 
man and the life of God. From the cumbersome 
“ransom theory” of the medieval theologian to 
the modern liberal’s superficial explanation that 
“everyone must make sacrifices,’ men have tried 
to interpret the message of the Cross of Christ. 


Dr. Coffin’s book in clear and simple terms 
places the Cross in the midst of our thought and 
life today. The influences which killed Jesus are 
the very sins we find in society today—religious 
intolerance, commercial privilege, political expe- 
diency, pleasure-loving irresponsibility, unfaith- 
fulness, the mob spirit, militarism, public apathy. 
The Cross shows the issue between the motives 
of Jesus and the’ motives of the mass of mankind, 
and they are irreconcilable. 

One of the most illuminating parts of the book 
is Dr. Coffin’s study of the conflict in the mind 
of Jesus. He had deliberately chosen that path, 
but was it the right one? Were men worth the 
price Jesus meant to pay? And most agonizing 
of all—perhaps God would not be faithful. Was 
this really God’s will? “He hazarded everything 
on this offering of himself in sacrifice. It is the 
crowning instance of faith.” 


The Cross shows, not a sacrifice to alter God’s 
disposition, but a sign of God’s love. It is the way, 
mysterious but true, by which men are brought 
to God—to see the righteous suffer for sinners; 
the innocent taking the blows deserved by the 
guilty. And when we ask why, we can only an- 
swer that it is so, by the proof of experience that 
men are drawn to decency, to usefulness, to God, 
most surely by the kind of love they see upon 
the Cross. 


This answers the question which is the title of 
the last chapter of the book—“What must we do 
because of it?” We must identify ourselves with 
the whole of humanity, those in poverty, those 
who are out of work, underprivileged groups and 
races, the despised members of society. We must 
also embark upon the same kind of hazardous un- 
dertaking as did Jesus. “Followers of Christ are 
in every generation a company of revolutionists 
who turn their world upside down wherever they 
do not find it love-side up.” The Christian faith, 
made confident by the experiences of Easter 


morning, is that we live in a world which vindi- 
cates and supports and empowers those who in 
their generation “take up their cross and follow 
him.” 


PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT. 


RESPONSIBLE DRINKING. 


By Robert C. 
Binkley. Vanguard Press. 


$2.00. 


One suspects that in any group of people it 
would prove difficult to find the majority agree- 
ing that automobiles are inherently and neces- 
sarily a social menace, that they are intrinsically 
and inevitably more bane than blessing. The 
“horseless carriage’ assumes this aspect only 
when it is driven recklessly, or when its use is 
otherwise abused. Yet Professor Binkley tries to 
show that when the evil effects of the automobile 
and the liquor traffic are examined, liquor comes 
off with a comparatively clean slate. In his opin- 
ion intemperate drinkers present a less serious 
social problem than inexpert and immoral drivers. 
He feels that the use of liquor may be entirely 
right, pleasurable, and profitable, and that alco- 
hol should be allowed to occupy its just place of 
beauty and dignity in our civilization. Only the 
intemperate drinker and the irresponsible dealer 
should be subject to legal restraint. The essence 
of his “modest proposal for responsible drinking,” 
is that the liquor industry itself should be made 
legally liable for all the damage it does, rather 
than have the state try, as at present, to prevent 
the damage from being done in the first place. If 
you agree with his major premises, that there is 
nothing inherently the matter with the beverage 
use of alcohol, and that the liquor traffic can be 
made to control itself, you will probably like the 
book. In any case, you will find it thought-pro- 
voking. 

WILLIAM H. HUDNUT. 
The Hill. 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY. By Francis A. 
Henson and Walter A. Ulrich. (Multigraphed 
pamphlet). The Student Division. Fifteen 
cents. 


A useful manual for student workers in indus- 
try; guaranteed to introduce the reader to the 
broader economic aspects of his job. Prepared es- 
pecially for those who are not in touch with one 
of the Students-in-Industry Seminars which this 
summer will be meeting in several of the larger 
industrial cities. From preface to bibliography 
the material is concise, pointed, essential. 
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I am not at all sure that this pamphlet need 
be confined to the use for which it was specifically 
writter. Much of it would be exceedingly useful 
to any student in the social sciences, since it raises 
questions from a point of view sometimes 
neglected by the orthodox economist. While col- 
lege professors (not of economics) are saying— 
as did one recently, “The great lesson to be 
learned from the present widespread unemploy- 
ment is that the worker who does not give an 
honest day’s work for his wage is likely to lose 
his job,” it would seem to me that our educa- 
tional institutions are not entirely fulfilling their 
obligations with regard to the interpretation of 
the civilization in which we iive. More power, 
therefore, to those who, like the authors of this 
booklet, would stimulate open-eyed study of the 
age in which we live. 

CLAUD NELSON. 


LARRY, Thoughts of Youth. 
$1.25. 


It was quite a shock to read this book; it is a 
distinct pleasure to recommend it to wide use, 
for not frequently does one find a book that can 
be endorsed without reservation. Here is a 
straight-forward unveiling of a young man’s in- 
nermost life. The letters, essays and “philoso- 
phy,” written without thought of publication, re- 
veal a student’s thoughts on life, and especially 
life in college. 

The shock came when the reviewer saw in 
Larry what he fails to find in so many college 
students of his acquaintance. Nearly all of them 
have some of the qualities of his life, and occa- 
sionally one will be found who is as honest and 
as courageous about them as Larry. But most 
of them do what Larry consistently refused to do 
—they allow the campus pressure toward con- 
formity to inhibit and crush them so that they 
cannot truly say, with him, “I am a trustee of 
a personality.” The paragraphs on “conformity” 
are worth reading and re-reading. So are the let- 
ters and comments that deal with campus ethics, 
fraternities, athletics, religion, relations with 
girls, and life’s purpose and meaning. 

Typical of much of the raw material that makes 
up the freshman classes, he jumped into many ac- 
tivities—but always with a sense of balance and 
values that grew keener as the second year, the 
last of his life, drew to a close. Though seldom a 
“star,” he was nearly always a leader; an idealist, 
he dug his foundations deep; religious, he was 
sanely so; a fellow among fellows, he was still a 
pace-setter. 

The wide reading Larry is receiving so soon 
after publication indicates the vast amount of 
wholesomeness among college students, and it will 
produce more. 


Association Press. 


H. B. INGALLS. 


ST 
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THE MEANING OF MYSTICISM. By Wood- 
bridge Riley. Richard R. Smith. $1.25. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD AND THE FAITH OF 
TODAY. By Richard Roberts. Willett Clark 
& Colby. $2. 


SOME EXPONENTS OF MYSTICAL RE- 
LIGION. By Rufus M. Jones. Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


The characteristic temper of our day is the 
seeking for ultimate explanations and authority 
from the phenomena of the world around us. It 
denies the relation of either man or the world to 
anything other or above. If this view of life be 
valid, the very foundation stones of the Christian 
position are completely pulverised. If a little 
more good eugenics, and the naturally emerging 
ethical ideas of the group life around us hold all 
that is needed to develop the highest powers of 
men, then there is no place for what the best 
thinkers of the modern point of view are leading 
us to, namely, an interpretation of life that gives 
due consideration to biology, psychology and the 
social sciences and goes beyond to give worthy 
place to man as essentially a spiritual being. 
There is a titanic struggle before those who 
cling to such a view and we gladly strike hands 
with any writer who will help us either to sense 
the urgent problem or to think our way through. 

The title of Professor Riley’s book is rather 
too ambitious for the incomplete and somewhat 
newspaperish way in which he deals with a sub- 
ject of tremendous importance. He says many 
interesting things about mysticism, especially of 
the measure of preparation that was made for it 
by the pagan cults and Romanic and Germanic 
influences. 

Richard Roberts essays to explain in terms com- 
prehensible and acceptable to moderns what hap- 
pened just nineteen hundred years ago at Pente- 
cost and what is the resultant and continuing 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. If there is any 
spiritual reality both immanent within and trans- 
cendant within our universe it is desperately im- 
portant that we learn about it. Mr. Roberts 
writes with as much lucidity and vigor as any one 
now dealing with such subjects, and he has given 
us a throughly useful book. Thoughtful readers 
will appreciate both his careful and studied use of 
scientific illustrations and the zeal with which he 
faces any earnest man with a plea for “ordered 
prayer.” 

Professor Jones writes like a man with his back 
to the wall, realizing to the full the desperate 
struggle that is being forced on us by those who 
flaunt a mere secularism before us as a satisfac- 
tory conception of life and the universe. His 
approach and point of view will help greatly anv 
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student whose faith is being attacked by “sopho- 
moric iconoclasts.” Such men, declares Professor 
Jones, with that ample psychological evidence 
which he so fully is competent to present, such 
men are superficial; they do not take into account 
ail the facts of life; they do not allow for that 
“imaginative dominion over experience” which 
characterizes equally poets, prophets, lovers and 
those who want to live the Life of the Spirit, with 
no desire to escape from ethical reality. He 
points out, as Professor Riley fails to do, that 
Walt Whitman’s mysticism while authentic 
tended to a pantheism which, as always, blurs 
clear-cut moral issues which true Christianity so 
uniquely holds in the consciousness of sincere 
disciples. 
DAVID R. PORTER. 


PURITAN PRINCIPLES AND AMERICAN 
IDEALS. By Henry Hallam Saunderson, Pil- 
grim Press. $2.00. 


This brief and delightfully written treatise of 
Puritanism is somewhat romantic. For those who 
wish to see only good in that dynamic movement, 
this book probably is unnecessary; but for those 
who wish critically to examine the Puritan in- 
fluence in the origin of America it is quite inade- 
quate. Its thesis claims democratic ideals as the 
result of Puritanism—and at the same time it 
fails to acknowledge the presence of religious in- 
tolerance, the forced necessity of the Half-Way 
Covenant, the church qualifications to franchise, 
and other historic facts which essentially are not 
democratic. Historically these factors were prob- 
ably necessary and in harmony with the autocracy 
of revealed religion; nevertheless, to ignore them 
is not to advance the genuine claim to greatness 
of the Puritan Movement. The author assumes, 
incidentally, that the American government as 
established is the acme of democracy and blinks 
the facts which brand the Constitution, regard- 
less of its merits, as an instrument of checks and 
balances dictated in the main by the propertied 
and commercial interests and satisfactory to that 
group rather than to “the people” who popularly 
are supposed to be the beneficiaries of genuine 
democracy. This book may more accurately be 
designated as a study of the origins of Puri- 
tan democracy rather than of American 
democracy. E. B. SHULTZ. 


THE FISHERMAN’S SAINT. By Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. Scribner’s. $1.00. 


Men and women, believing themselves tied to 
jobs in which they are uninterested, talk wist- 
fully of “adventure” while Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
personifies the adventurous life. In a time when 


many are confused concerning the definite applica- 
tion of Christian principles the “Labrador Doctor” 
demonstrates, in a convincing and constructive 
way, how the spirit of Jesus can make a difference 
in difficult, specific situations. 


Says he: “Mine has been a marine campus, 
but its problems are the same as those which 
confront you on the land.” One of those problems 
is the discovery of the norm, the touchstone, by 
which life is best lived. Forty strenuous years 
on the Labrador have convinced Sir Wilfred that 
faith, rather than reason, is the truest star to 
steer by. To be sure, he does not make these two. 
approaches mutually exclusive; he agrees, in 
fact, with L. P. Jacks that faith is “reason 
grown courageous.” But Sir Wilfred prefers 
the ability to launch out in preference to 
the capacity for armchair speculation. He 
is not satisfied with reasoning the worth- 
whileness of abstract virtues—courage, in- 
dependence, adventure. He chose to show forth 
these and other qualities enshrined in a life, al- 
beit a humble one—St. Andrew, patron saint not 
only of fishermen but also of Scotland and of St. 
Andrew’s University. St. Andrew was unpre- 
possessing and decidedly an “average man’’—one 
“educationally, socially, financially, and probably 
sartorially, a negligible cipher.” But Sir Wilfred 
commends him because of his impulsive, lovable 
nature, his inability to know when he was slighted, 
and his loyalty which “carried him to the last 
ditch.” Andrew demonstrates that faith trans- 
forms and that “experience, and not pure reason, 
is the sure road to truth.” 


BURNS CHALMERS. 


ESSAYS ON THINGS.—William Lyon Phelps. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


Everyone who has known “Billy” Phelps loves 
him for his buoyant optimism and contagious en- 
thusiasm. This volume is a collection of short 
essays containing the professor’s “small talk’”— 
his personal reactions to things innumerable and 
as widely different as rivers and sunrises and tea 
and molasses. Few are they who do not enjoy a 
thrill; nevertheless, he who perpetually experi- 
ences thrills over the most inconsequential things 
is bound to get on one’s nerves eventually. And 
this book, which fairly overflows with enthusiasms 
and simple remedies for complex difficulties, may 
be a helpful palliative for the sufferer waiting 
in the dentist’s ante-room, but probably will serve 
only as an irritant to the reflective mind when 
taken in doses of more than three pages. A re- 
deeming feature of the book is the collection of 
interesting quotations which is scattered through 
it. GARDNER M., Day. 
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IS CIVILIZATION GAINING? 
(From Page 215) 


purposes fashioned and moulded by the highest 
ideals and deepest aspirations. I fear we educate 
our students today largely to make a good living 
rather than to live a good life. 

The Christian Student Movement, which started 
in the early ’seventies, was thoroughly individual- 
istic in its religious emphasis and in its plans 
and methods of promotion. Ten years later, 
Dwight L. Moody inaugurated at Northfield the 
student conferences which were multiplied rapidly 
in many parts of the country. Not less than five 
thousand students were annually assembled under 
Christian auspices at the various conferences. At 
that time the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions was the medium through which 
the idealistic spirit of the undergraduates found 
expression and our missionary societies had many 
more Volunteers than could possibly be sent out. 
More than twelve thousand students have gone 
abroad as the result of this great movement. 

Benjamin Kidd, in his great book The Science 
of Power, emphasizes what he calls “the emotion 
of the ideal.” He says: 


There is not an existing institution in the world of 
civilized humanity which cannot be profoundly modi- 
fied or altered or abolished in a single generation. 
There is no form or order of government or of the 
dominion of force which cannot be removed out of the 
world within a generation. There is no ideal in con- 
formity with the principles of civilization dreamed of 
by any dreamer or idealist which cannot be realized 
within the lifetime of those around him. 

Civilization, in short, has not arrived. _The stu- 
pendous potentiality of civilization as distinct from 
barbarism, consists in its cultural or collective hered- 
ity, imposed on the rising generation under suitable 
conditions. The most important element in this, 
namely, the idealisms of mind and spirit conveyed to 
the young of each generation under the influence of 
the social passion, is absolutely limitless in its effect. 
The power which is represented thereby is capable of 
creating a new world in the lifetime of a generation. 
It is capable of sweeping away in a single generation 
any existing order of the world, but it has never been 
seen actually in being, directed and controlled by civ- 
ilization. 

Our fondest hopes educationally for America 
should be to test Mr. Kidd’s statements and so to 
develop in the minds of our youth the ideals of 
true religion that a new world might be created 
and whatever is wrong, unjust and unsocial in 
our democracy be swept away. 

In the light of this quotation from Benjamin 
Kidd, we should ponder well Woodrow Wilson’s 
statement that our civilization can not endure un- 
less it be permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
be made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit. It is not too much to 
say that Christ must become the conscience of 
the world. 


The Student Christian Associations of America 
are established on seven hundred campuses for 


—— 


just such a time as this. These Associations algo 
are linked together throughout the world by the 
World’s Christian Student Federation and the 
ideas which are being thought out in America are 
the same as those which are occupying the atten- 
tion of students of foreign lands. 

We speak of the “college world” and the “cam- 
pus spirit,” but, happily, this Movement of Chris- 
tian students is thinking in terms of a world 
wholly beyond the campus, a world which em- 
braces the state, the nation and reaches even to 
the ends of the earth; a world not as it is but as 
it ought to be, and in the making of which they 
desire to have a very real and important part. 

Such a Movement merits all your intellectual, 
spiritual, and financial resources, to the end that 
the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 


dom of God and that He shall reign for ever and 
ever. 


LOOKING AHEAD ON THE 
COSMIC CALENDAR 


(From Page 214) 


can be pulled and hauled, but with human lives, 
with palpitating hearts, with eager wistful faces 
of men and women and children, like ourselves. 
Right solutions for such deep and complicated 
issues, which so intimately touch hearts and 
souls, cannot be made in the clash and collision of 
controversy, nor in the turmoil of strife and hate 
and bitterness. They call for all the combined wis- 
dom and the understanding minds of all the men 
and women of good will. 


A new and better type of education, an educa- 
tion that emphasizes the issues of life, that trains 
for co-operation and that builds loyalties, will 
help in the right direction. A nobler Christianity, 
a Christianity concerned to follow Christ, to trust 
to the conquering power of love, to create an 
actual kingdom of God among men rather than 
to attain a title to a heavenly mansion after death, 
will set free great constructive and co-operative 
forces for the social tasks that confront us. 

The spiritualization of humanity is the “big 
business” that lies before us. It will involve a vast 
transformation of educational methods. It will 
call for a recreation of the Church of Christ. It 
will mean the building of a new social order and a 
new and sounder economic basis. It will necessi- 
tate a procession of life back from the cities to 
God’s open country. Nothing short of a new civ- 
ilization can be adequate. But all that is going to 
come. And some day, not so very far away as 
cosmic calendars go, there will be a good degree 


of harmony between the spiritual basis of the , 


eternal nature of things and the social and 
economic order of the world. 
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the French War Minister simultaneously 

calls attention to French peace-minded- 
ness. Comparing present military costs with those 
before the Great War he maintains that France 
has kept its preparedness budget down to an aver- 
age which is lower than that of most other na- 
tions. Compared with the United States, which 
he says has increased its army budget 86% since 
pre-war days, he feels that his nation is positively 
pacifistic. American advocates of preparedness, 
however, despite the fact that the United States 
is spending three-fourths of a billion this year on 
military defense, still seem to feel quite unpro- 
tected. They still employ the stock argument that 
American casualties during the War were due 
largely to lack of military preparation. A German 
mathematician has just figured the extent, if any, 
to which the well-prepared nations escaped war 
casualties. According to his calculations the four 
years of slaughter achieved an average of four 
deaths a minute. If the little crosses over the 
graves in these well-prepared lands were placed 
side by said, he estimates, they would stretch from 
Paris through Europe and Asia to the Sea of 
Japan. 


Witte: securing an increased army budget 


aK * * 


The American tour of Mei Lan-fang, China’s 
premier actor, paid good dividends in Sino-Ameri- 
can understanding and appreciation. But, as was 
expected, the sponsors pocketed a deficit. About 
half of the original $150,000 subsidy, subscribed 
by friends of the project, had to be expended. The 
famous actor came on the understanding that al- 
though he would receive no salary neither would 
he be responsible for any financial loss. He is now 
reported, however, to have opened a season in 
Shanghai for the sole purpose of repaying the 
deficit. The term noblesse oblige is, apparently, 
one which this Chinese thespian understands. 


* * * 


Violations of civil liberties in the United States 
during 1930 were, according to the current re- 
port of the American Civil Liberties Union, more 
numerous than in any year since 1921. The total 
number of prosecutions, closing of newspaper of- 
fices, meetings broken up, was 1788 as against 
594 in 1929. More than seventy-five per cent of 
the cases involved communists. Treatment of the 
“Reds” has often been sufficiently unsportsmanlike 
to react in their favor. In Oakland the commu- 
nists recently sought to stage a meeting for Wil- 


liam Z. Foster on the subject of unemployment 
insurance. They secured a contract for the use 
of the civic auditorium. After all the advertising 
had been distributed and tickets sold permission 
for the meeting was denied. Another hall was 
secured. About four hours before the assembly 
this permit was also withdrawn. A well-attended 
street meeting was then held but circling motor- 
cycle police helped drown the voices of the speak- 
ers. The attempt to move to a third public hall 
was thwarted. A university student who had gone 
to listen skeptically to what he considered intoler- 
ant communist dogmatisms reported afterwards 
that the raw deal he had witnessed had prompted 
him to take new interest in radicalism. 
HARRY L. KINGMAN. 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 





THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 
(From Page 220) 


ternative to prohibition, what other alternatives 
have we? If the Eighteenth Amendment and its 
supporting legislation are to be repealed, what is 
to prevent the return of the saloon? Well, there 
is the so-called Canadian system, or the system 
under which the retailing of liquor is to be con- 
fined to non-profit making dispensaries controlled 
by the government. The Commission is unequi- 
vocally opposed to having the government go into 
the liquor business. 

It should be remarked, however, that the manu- 
facture and importation of liquor in Canada is 
still in the hands of private, money-making inter- 
ests. There are powerful financial interests which 
make money by encouraging the consumption of 
liquor and stimulating the liquor habit. Liquor 
advertisements are among the conspicuous fea- 
tures of Canadian landscapes. All that the so- 
called Canadian system has done is to provide, 
under government auspices, a sales agency for 
the liquor manufacturers and importers. 

It begins to look as though Canada will have 
to go further in the direction of government con- 
trol or else return to prohibition. If she wants to 
remove the cash motive from the drink trade, that 
is, if she wants to prevent men from making 
money by encouraging the liquor habit, she must 
take over the breweries and distilleries and run 
them as dispensaries are run. If there are any in 
this country who would like to see liquor sold on 
a non-money-making plan, they should realize that 
government dispensaries are not enough. 

From the standpoint of the wets the best alter- 
native (and the least bad from the standpoint of 
the drys) probably is the Swedish system. This 
avoids the objection that many feel toward hav- 
ing the government go into the liquor business. It 
also avoids the chief objection to the Canadian 
system, namely, that it leaves the profit motive 
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at work pushing the sale and encouraging the 
consumption of liquor. The Canadian system is 
better than the system of licensed saloons, in that 
it has largely removed the profit motive from the 
retailing of liquor. The Swedish system is still 
better in that it largely takes away the profit mo- 
tive from the manufacture and importation of 
liquor. 

The ten signers of the Wickersham report are 
absolutely opposed to the return of the saloon. 
They are definitely, though less strongly, opposed 
to the Canadian system. A majority are not ready 
to favor the Swedish system until prohibition has 
had a further trial. This should clarify the is- 
sue. If the wets will accept the attitude of the 
Commission as, probably, that of the average un- 
biased thinking person, they will agree upon the 
Swedish system as the best or the least bad alter- 
native to prohibition. If they will thus agree, and 
start a campaign in favor of the Swedish system 
as their platform for handling the liquor evil, the 
country will then have a clear-cut issue. If they 
refuse to let the Commission clarify the issue, but 
insist on confusing it, we shall get nowhere. 










The 
PHILOSOPHER’S 
CHAIR 











This month I want to recommend the writings 
of Baron von Hiigel to those who are willing to 
work for what they get in their philosophy of re- 
ligion. His books are not easy reading. He doesn’t 
present a systematic philosophy which can be un- 
derstood by reading books about him. As one of 
his interpreters has written, “Von Hiigel’s 
thoughts may perhaps be best conceived as a mine, 
access to which may be obtained by sinking at 
various points independent shafts.” For most 
purposes the entrances to those shafts will be 
found in his letters and essays. 

x * * 

I suggest that the best thing to do at the start 
is to browse in any of the following volumes: Let- 
ters to a Niece; Selected Letters; two series of 
Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion; Readings from Friedrich von Hiigel, edited 
by A. Thorold. Probably the volume with which 
to begin is the Letters to a Niece. There is a 
brief biography in the Selected Letters. At first 
it is best to browse, rather than to read each let- 
ter or essay. Much of the material an American 
Protestant must expect to find strange and even 
forbidding. Von Hiigel was Roman Catholic 
(though in most things quite untramelled and lib- 
eral) and intellectually he was a European in a 





broad sense. But you can never read far with- 
out finding a sentence or a paragraph and some- 
times a whole letter or essay for which you feel 
you have been looking for a long time. Don’t let 
any number of dull pages, or of ideas which are 
unreal to you, blind you to the value of other 
parts which are wonderfully luminous. There is 
always the chance that one may enlarge the circle 
of ideas which are real to him, though that is a 
painful process. At his best von Hiigel furnishes 
fine devotional reading. 


* * * 


There are three reasons for laying this stress 
upon von Hiigel. The first is that he is an excel- 
lent corrective for our characteristic American at- 
titudes, for our excessive individualism (this 
time our intellectual rather than our economic in- 
dividualism), for our more excessive contempor- 
aneousness, and for our emphasis upon science 
and activity. Our emphases may in the long run 
be as valuable as his but they need correction. We 
are not likely to take much correction from Karl 
Barth and his followers because they are so dif- 
ferent from us and so explosive about it that they 
confirm us in our own ways. It has been well 
said that von Hiigel has all the values of Barthian- 
ism without its most serious faults. 

A second reason for stressing von Hiigel is that 
probably more than any writer who represents 
traditional Christianity he writes for the outsider, 
for the person who takes nothing for granted in 
religion. He has a remarkable understanding of 
the attitude of search, even of baffled search. 
Most traditionalists give us too much at once and 
expect us to take it all or leave it. Von Hiigel 
starts where his readers are and gives some light 
for every stage in their thought and experience. 

A third reason is that von Hiigel is a very wise 
guide for the religious life. He has a great deal 
that is practical to say about how a man grows in 
his exnerience of God, how he should meet set- 
backs in that experience, what he should do with 
suffering. He doesn’t use much modern psycholog- 
ical terminology but he has the kind of psycho- 
logical insight which creates more confidence than 
that of many psychological specialists. He always 
keeps in touch with the masters of -religion and 
with the problems of beginners. 


* * * 


Von Hiigel, for me, is not enough. His God is 
too absolute and perhaps too static. He does not 
sufficiently emphasize the social implications of 
Christianity. He needs to be taken in combina- 
tion with other thinkers—Wieman and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, for example. Let these three jostle each 
other in your mind and something is bound to 
happen. : 

JOHN BENNETT. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Answering Dr. Wieman 





Henry P. Van Dusen 


DEAR EDITOR: 

I was keenly interested in Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s review of Dr. 
Brown’s “Pathways to Certainty,” in 
your January issue. Many of his 
comments are both true and helpful. 
But I hope Professor Wieman will not 
think me unkind if I say that his 
basic criticism seems to me absolutely 
unsound. 

Professor Brown has suggested that 
there are four different paths by 
which we may get at truth—intui- 
tion, experiment, reasoning, authority 
—and that the path we employ in any 
particular instance should be deter- 
mined by the particular kind of truth 
we are seeking. Professor Wieman 
assures us that these are not really 
four different paths but four different 
“factors” which enter into “any” pro- 
cess of achieving every bit of truth 
(I assume he means every bit of 
truth; otherwise his criticism loses 
its point). There is, it appears, only 
one pathway to truth—as we would 
expect, the pathway of “scientific 
method,” the central point in all Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s own thinking. 

It is pointed out that “experiment” 
is not merely trial and error; that 
there is no such thing as experiment 
without reasoning. Now I assume 
that, if reasoning has any distinctive 
meaning at all, it implies definite 
concepts consciously held in the mind 
and a conscious and deliberate process 
of thought regarding those concepts. 
Let us take the familiar illustration 
of the very small child before the 
open fire touching his hand to a hot 
coal. Will Professor Wieman con- 
tend that there is no knowledge de- 
rived from that “experiment”? But, 


by what possible stretch of language 
can it be suggested that there is 
“reasoning” involved, especially if the 
child has never contacted with fire 
before? 

May I take space for one other 
illustration? Let us assume two men 
sitting before a scroll of music—the 
music of the “Moonlight Sonata,” let 
us say. One man has never had a 
course in logic or any other discipline 
of “higher education”; he is as inept 
in the processes of sound “reasoning” 
as it is possible for mortal man to 
be; we may even assume he is a 
young boy. But he is a sensitive 
musician, one of those lucky souls 
whose musical sense is so developed 
that he can derive almost as much 
pleasure from reading the notes of 
music as from hearing the melody 
actually played. His companion is 
sound-deaf; he has never known the 
personal experience of music. But he 
is a trained mathematician and he 
can read from the manuscript the 
laws of rhythm and sound which lie 
behind the melody. Shall we say both 
persons are employing the one single 
method for discovering truth, the 
so called “scientific method’? Nor 
will it do to suggest that they are 
really getting at different truths. 
That is just the point; there are at 
least two aspects to the music of the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” and they are to 
be gotten at in two quite different 
ways. 

Those who are interested in pur- 
suing this problem further may be 
referred to an article by Professor 
Wieman on “St. Francis of Assisi’ 
in the Christian Century of February 
12, 1930.1 There, in discussing the 
same problem, he stoutly maintained 
that there is only one pathway to 
truth—“scientific method.” But it 
develops that there are three different 
uses or types of the one method. And 
for illustration he points to the dif- 
fering knowledge which a doctor, a 
nurse and a mother may have con- 
cerning a child. Corresponding, I 
would suppose, almost exactly to what 
most of us mean when we speak of 
the scientific knowledge of the doctor, 
the common-sense or experimental 
knowledge of the nurse, and the 
mother’s intuitive insight made pos- 
sible by a deeper relation of personal 
love! 

The plain truth would seem to be 





1The same material is reproduced in some- 
what expanded form in his book, “The Issues 
of Life’; Chapter VII. 





Henry Nelson Wieman 


that Professor Wieman early com- 
mitted himself to this theory of the 
single avenue to knowledge—the way 
of “scientific method” a method which 
to most people carries a fairly definite 
meaning of the particular experi- 
mental technique made familiar to us 
in the exact sciences, notably the phy- 
sical sciences. But now it is stretched 
to include every process by which we 
mortals come into a knowledge of the 
multifarious richness of the world of 
our experience, even that distinctive, 
intimate and intensely personal kind 
of knowledge of other persons (which 
most of us would be inclined to call 
most “unscientific’) which is open 
only to the eyes of love. There is 
one sense in which all knowing pro- 
cesses are alike; they all involve a 
knower, something known, and a re- 
lation of apprehension of one by the 
other. Which is exactly equivalent 
to saying that knowledge is had by 
persons, is knowledge of something 
and is—knowledge. If that is what 
is signified by “scientific method,” 
then the term has ceased to carry 
significance. 

I have the deepest personal affec- 
tion and respect for Professor Wie- 
man, but the rich multifariousness of 
our human experience simply refuses 
to be compressed within the limits of 
a single rather arbitrary formula. 
And I hope his rather unfavorable 
criticism of Professor Brown’s book 
will not discourage students from 
tackling it. They may discover in it 
no little help toward a better under- 
standing of the truth about their 
world and life. 


Sincerely, 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 
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A Reporter Meets a Great 
Scientist 


Q* the S. S. Deutschland, docked 
in New York harbor, were gath- 
ered seventy people, old and young, 
men and women, black and white, Jew 
and Christian. It was a wet March 
day, yet not a soul invited was ab- 
sent. All were alike in a sense of 
suspense associated only with a great 
occasion. 

In their midst was Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein—a modest figure in black. His 
graying hair stood like a halo about 
a head whose fine contour suggested 
unusual capacities. In his eyes was 
that “far away” look—kindly sympa- 
thetic, yet aware of so much truly 
significant that it makes the estima- 
tion of man relatively unimportant. 


It might have been a group of pub- 
lic admirers about a prophet of Israel 
at the height of his power and pop- 
ularity. Here were men and women 
many of whom were themselves not 
without renown, listening in deep rev- 
erence to the words of this visitor 
from another country, who could not 
even speak their language. 

True, he is a great scientist, the 
most famous in the world. But these 
men and women were not met to 
honor a scientist. There was a qual- 
ity in their attitude which could not 
be drawn forth merely by powers of 
the intellect. This was an affair of 
the heart. They were casting their 
homage at the feet of a great human- 
itarian. Here was a man who had 
fearlessly and uncompromisingly used 
his world-wide prestige to combat the 
greatest evil which afflicts mankind 
—the scourge of war. 


To him the crime of war is so hor- 
rible that one might better be jailed 
or killed than to have the slightest 
part therein. As he painted the help- 
lessness of governments to free them- 
selves from this curse, and declared 
it was the task of individuals to end 
war by their refusal to participate, 
his manner and tones were temper- 
ate, but one knew that here was vis- 
ion, here was strength, here was con- 
sistent love for humanity that would 
not be shaken from its course though 
all the world should be arrayed 
against it. 

Those gathered around him felt 
steel enter their own earlier resolu- 
tions to have no further part in the 
crime of the age. Bedecked with white 
buttons inscribed in gold with the 
“2%” which Einstein has declared 
will be enough war resisters to end 
war, they presented the Herr Doctor 


and Frau Einstein each with a medal 
similarly inscribed. Solemnly they 
served notice that they would be di- 
rected by no man-made law to break 
by war the great law of human 
brotherhood. 

There is a difference in the news 
value of words and deeds; between 
saying one is determined to go to jail, 
and in being jailed. In the group 
were: a third party candidate for the 
presidency of the United States; there 
were heads of national organizations 
and of local institutions of national 
repute; there were authors and doc- 
tors, rabbis and preachers, educators 
and Student Christian Association 
secretaries. These had made public 
their determination to follow a course 


of action punishable by imprisonment 
or even by death. But because it was 
—as yet—words, not deeds, the New 
York Times gave the affair an inch, 
lost in two columns on Einstein, and 
the World-Telegram did not even 
mention it. 


For many persons deeds can come 
only with war and the inevitable con- 
scription of human power which will 
follow. But in some colleges men are 
now conscripted into the army, train- 
ing for war, learning the technique 
of most effectively killing their fel- 
low men. If two per cent of these 
men will speak now with deeds— 
now, while a theoretical peace anaes- 
thetizes us—they will become news, 
carrying to the public tlhe news that 
war must cease. The attention of the 
whole country might thus be focused 
upon the crime against man and God 
which we commit in preparing for 
war. 


FRANK I. OLMSTEAD. 


Rules for the Next War 


A new world war will kill off surplus labor. 


This obviously 


is the easiest way of solving a difficult problem; it is so much 
easier to start a war than to apply common sense to world ills. 


Well, if we are going to have another war, we might as 


well have some rules for it. 
proval this model set: 


We therefore offer for public ap- 


1. That all congressmen and senators voting for war 
be given the choice of enlisting in the shock troops or 
being shot on the Capitol steps. 


2 


2. That each battleship, cruiser, destroyer and sub- 


marine shall carry as excess baggage, one or more 
stockholders in battleship building concerns. 


3. That all manufacturers of war supplies be hanged 
when their profits reach the million-dollar mark. 


} 


4. That all holy men who announce to their congre- 


gations that “God is fighting with us” be dispatched 
to interview God personally on the subject and find out. 


5. That college professors be estopped from delving | 


into history to prove that the enemy always was a 
low-down scoundrel, anyway. 


6. That the secret service be restrained from the dis- 
covery of “enemy plots” every time somebody turns 


on a light in the parlor. 


7. That the cause of the war shall be clearly stated 
to the nation as the reduction of unemployment, and 
not disguised as “a holy war to save civilization.” 


Many more rules will be needed. But these will 


| suffice for a starter. 


—From The Los Angeles Record 
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The Round World 


Devoted to the variform expressions of the world-citizenship of 
The Christian Student Movement 


ANTIPODES 


When Professor Mander of the 
University of Washington sailed from 
Seattle for his old home in Australia 
he carried in his portfolio a letter of 
greeting and good will from the 
Christian Student Movement. In part 
it said “We feel that our common 
bond in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and our mutual in- 
terest in its aims and ideals will help 
to bring about the permanent world 
peace and international understand- 
ing which we all desire.” 

Reciprocity was not long delayed. 
“It was with pleasure” responded the 
President and Secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Student Christian Movement, 
“that our State Council received your 
letter of greetings conveyed through 
Professor Mander, an ex-member of 
our own Christian Union. We are de- 
lighted to have him back with us for 
awhile and have asked him upon re- 
turn to express our fraternal greet- 
ings to the students with whom we 
are in fellowship, linked in the serv- 
ice of a common Master and purpose 
through the W. S. C. F. The per- 
sonal interest of Professor Mander is 
an evidence that our prayer ‘That all 
may.be one’ is being gradually an- 
swered throughout the world.” 


Do You Know— 


1. Which Student Movement pub- 
lishes Ad Lucem and in what lan- 
guage does it appear? 

2. Nouvelles is the organ of 
which Student Movement? 

3. What is the name of the French 
Student Movement? 

4. What is Annandale and where 
is it located? 

5. Where does the Dutch Move- 
ment hold its summer Conference? 

6. What European city has more 
foreign students than there are in the 
whole United States? 

7. Who is Max Pietsch, and what 
is his relation to the Federation? 

8. Where is Periapolis and what 
significance does it have for students? 

9. What is the name of the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Dutch Move- 
ment? 

10. At what time of year does the 
New Zealand Movement hold its mid- 
summer student Conference? 


(Turn to Page 230) 


1931 WORLD CONFERENCES 


While attendance at these confer- 
ences must, of necessity, be strictly 
limited and delegated, members of the 
Movement in all parts of the country 
will be interested in knowing of this 
significant schedule of international 
meetings in which we have the 
privilege of participating.. Never in 
history have so many of these world 
meetings been held on this side of the 
Atlantic. Leaders in local Associa- 
tions or Councils who would like to be 
considered as delegates should com- 
municate with any traveling secretary 
or field office: 

Federation Retreat. Williamstown, 
Mass., July 5-12. To be attended 
by fifty selected representatives 
of national movements affiliated 
in the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

Executive Committee, World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. New- 
port, Vt. July 14-20. For 
members only. 

Anglo-American Conference (Place 
to be announced.) Between June 
25-July 4. Open to eight, ap- 
pointed by American movements. 

American - European Conference. 
Dublin, N. H. Sometime between 
June 25-July 4. Open to ten, 
appointed by American move- 
ments. 

Federation Conference. Vaumar- 
cus, Switzerland. August 13-19. 
Open to a limited number of dele- 
gates appointed by American 
movements. 

World Y. M. C. A. Conferences. 
(1.) Toronto. July 27-August 
2; for Young Men and Workers 
with Boys. (2.) Cleveland, 
August 4-9; General Y. M. C. A. 
World Conference. 

43rd International Convention of 
7hlUh eS —Se Cleveland. 
August 6-9. 

International Student Service Con- 
ference. Mt. Holyoke, Mass. 
September 6-9. Open to 50 
Americans appointed by I. S. S. 
Committee in the U. S. 

Pacific Area Student Movement 
Conference. Vancouver, B. C. 
June 15-23. Under the auspices 
of the Canadian Student Chris- 
tian Movement. A limited Amer- 
ican attendance is welcome. 
Apply to Raymond B. Culver, 
Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. 


REVERBERATION 


“Detroit” it seems is not alone in 
that it was an interracial conference 
with a sequel. Fortunately the ties 
that bind Negro and white in common 
loyalty within the fellowship of this 
Movement and the faith that calls 
them forth to joined adventure are 
not weakened by such reverberations. 


No other movement in the world 
probably is facing issues so grave as 
those before the South African Move- 
ment today; they face racial issues 
of national or rather of continental 
import. The Bantu-European confer- 
ence which met last June for the dis- 
cussion of these issues, was in it- 
self a deliberate launching out into 
stormy seas. 


Of the success of the conference, 
the meetings, discussions and the liv- 
ing together, there can be no doubt. 
But you cannot touch on a vital nerve 
without violent reactions. A certain 
section of the South African press 
and public opinion has raised its voice 
in indignant and outraged protest. 


White members of the conference 
were not sent as official delegates, but 
went as individuals, freely accepting 
the invitation of the Bantu section of 
the Movement. These latter had made 
arrangements for separate hostels 
and dining rooms for the races, but 
the Europeans voted for meals in 
common. All members participated in 
the sports, and there was a common 
celebration of Holy Communion. This 
was the “mixed living” which has 
roused protesting voice against the 
infringement of South African social 
usages. A statement made by Pro- 
fessor Keet and J. Liebenberg on be- 
half of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee, defends 
the action of the students on the 
grounds both of expediency and of 
principle. In the first place, students 
went to the conference to investigate 
the question of right relations be- 
tween European and Bantu in the so- 
cial, economic, political, and personal 
realms: “Without first-hand knowl- 
edge the viewpoint of the other man 
will never be understood,” and at 
such conferences “there is usually a 
much deeper insight obtained by in- 
formal conversation than by formal 
addresses.” But further, “No one who 
lives in the Christian conviction can 
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—Why, Yes 


1. The Finnish Movement pub- 
lishes Ad Lucem in Swedish. (There 
is also a publication in Finnish.) 

2. The Swiss. 

3. Federation Francaise des As- 
sociations Chretiennes d’Etudiants. 

4. Annandale is a large house used 
as the headquarters of the British 
Movement. It is located at Golders 
Green, a suburb of London. 

5. At Nunspeet. 

6. Paris. 

7. Max Pietsch is student secre- 
tary at Vienna; his work is directly 
assisted by the Federation. 

8. Periapolis is in Uruguay. An 
international student camp is held 
here annually. 

9. Hermann C. Rutgers. 

10. Just after Christmas. 


submit to extreme social prejudice.” 
At the same time the Executive Com- 
mittee states that circumstances were 
exceptional, and pleads for prudence 
in interracial experiments. The pub- 
lication of the National Union of 
Students of South Africa has an en- 
thusiastic defence of the conference: 
“The fire of liberalism burns high in 
the land today. . . . The Conference 
is a finger-post to the time when the 
Native question also will be tackled 
more in the spirit of a difference be- 
tween two fellow-inhabitants, ‘to- 
gether under one roof.’” Press objec- 
tions are, as one would expect, based 
on the fear of the endangering of the 
white civilization, the lowering of the 
prestige of the whites, the irrespon- 
sibility of the students: “Their be- 
havior was not so much a matter of 
conviction, as that they had lost their 
heads,” 


LooM 
On the loom of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations the Master 


Weaver has for more than thirty 
years been fashioning a wonderful 
fabric as a pathway of communica- 
tion between the students of China 
and of the United States. The first 
shuttle was filled with the spirit and 
the life of Fletcher Brockman. He 
and his successors have doubtless felt 
that the shuttle is an uncomfortably 
apt analogy. 

This is a two-way path. Wang and 
Koo and Meng have done their part. 
What one country sends, it receives 
again with increase. The South has 
had an honorable part in this “tex- 
tile trade.” And now Orrin Magill 
(Mississippi A. & M. and Maryville) 
goes back to China. 

It is not enough for weaving to 
have a woof. Warp, too, is neces- 
sary. That is for us who stay at home 
to supply. The present would hardly 
have been selected as a propitious 
time to launch a new financial en- 
terprise in the South, with its almost 
unprecedented drought, its insurance 
and bank failures. But the University 
of Georgia led the way. Claude Bond, 
Field Council Chairman, gave effec- 
tive leadership, making the enterprise 
something educative, spiritual. He 
had loyal fellow-workers, who through 
days and nights of dismal rain kept 
up their spirits and continued to in- 
terview their classmates. Dr. Brock- 
man, Macon Cowles and Henry Hart 
helped with information, insight and 
technique. 

Next came Vanderbilt: “The Com- 
modores Carry On.” Again it was 
demonstrated that students will re- 
spond to a worthy challenge. A real 
need, an adequate means toward meet- 
ing it, belief in one’s appeal, care- 
ful presentation to picked students, 
enlistment of none but faithful work- 
ers in sufficient number, dogged per- 





CHINA COMES TO PENN STATE 
, 


This handsome Chinese Room serves as a tangible reminder of Penn’s 


twenty years of sharing in educational projects at Lingman U 


niversity. 





0. R. Magill 


sistence: these are possible on every 
campus, and these are enough. 

In Virginia, the acts of the apostles 
in 1930 are the travels of a V. P. I. 
student and secretary, Werdna Eure 
and Paul Derring, among the stu- 
dent Associations. Sometimes having 
to win their welcome after arrival, 
because “this is not a good time,” 
they have not yet failed to reach and 
arouse a group of students, not only 
to a sense of China’s need, but to a 
sense of our own need to get outside 
ourselves through giving our time and 
money to the need of the world. 

Some twelve hundred dollars were 
secured in 1930. The contagion is 
spreading, and the Field Council has 
sanctioned a goal of five thousand 
dollars for the present year, in addi- 
tion to what several Associations 
were already doing and are continu- 
ing for special representatives abroad. 

Many students, eager to do some- 
thing to help toward a Christian in- 
ternationalism, are perplexed. What 
is constructive? What is lasting? How 
can we share but not dominate? For 
many a student in southern colleges, 
one answer has been found in “Ma- 
gill in China.” 


MONTEREY 

Three months ago Everett J. Si- 
monds, a former traveling secretary 
of the Student Movement in the 
United States, was called from Porto 
Rico to a position with the Y. M. C. 
A. in Mexico. “I have never seen,” 
he writes, “as great interest in a city- 
wide school program for athletics and 
for the general welfare of school chil- 
dren as here. . We have a law 
school, medical college and normal 
school besides a dozen business col- 
leges and the high schools. I hope 
the Y men in our colleges over in the 
states will even try harder to be real 
friends to our foreign students and 
especially our Mexican young men 
who are such close neighbors.” 
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Consultant on Careers is the title 
of the new vocational official at 
Princeton. Informal groups are to be 
formed of students interested in hear- 
ing various professions discussed by 
men prominent in them, A plan some- 
what similar is being tried at Am- 
herst. Here is a responsibility which 
the college administrations have not 
faced. It is a rare senior class in 
which as many as half have made a 
satisfactory adjustment to their fu- 


ture vocations. Any beginning to- 
wards a solution of this problem 
should be welcomed. 

* » * 


“Tinseled pageantry”—“one big bal- 
lyhoo.” These are some of the words 
used by the Wisconsin Cardinal to de- 
scribe the Junior Promenade. “It is 
merely a puffed up dance; three or- 
chestras and the use of sixteen 
Memorial Unions could not clothe the 
spectacle in any more dignity. It is 
excessive in its gaudiness and cheap 
in its methods of publicity.” 

+ * * 

The Cardinal does see some jus- 
tification: “For uncounted hundreds 
of students it stands as the high point 
of a college career. For all the smooth 
young boys who will soon return to 
their home villages to be a clerk in 
papa’s store, for all the imaginative 
young things who are destined to trek 
back to the family dishes and mar- 
riage with a teller in pop’s bank— 
for these, Prom is a spark of life in 
a long night of drabness and hang- 
overs.” 

* * * 

The University of Illinois Y. M. C. 
A. held a meeting last winter which 
probably will be duplicated in sev- 
eral schools next year. A group of 
442 pledges of campus fraternities 
were assembled at the banquet tables 
to hear a forceful address by Branch 
Rickey. 

- * * 

Spanish students are to a high de- 
gree politically minded or at least 
riot-minded, to judge from recent dis- 
patches. The Stanford Daily is our 
source for the following clipping: 
“Professors of the University of Se- 
ville announced that they would teach 
no more classes while the governor of 
Seville remains in office. He exceeded 
his authority, they said, when he or- 
dered police to break up a students’ 
demonstration inside the university 
buildings.” 

* > * 

American students, while not as in- 

terested in politics as their contem- 


High Lights 


poraries in Spain, at least are grow- 
ing more aware of governmental is- 
sues. Slowly but perceptibly the col- 
lege newssheets are reaching out into 
the national arena. Thus the Daily 
Californian speaks from Berkeley 
against the federal and local habit 
of clubbing and padlocking commu- 
nists. To do so, says this organ, im- 
plies “that communism is such a 
plausible and meritorious system that 
anybody who would listen to a com- 
munist speech would immediately be- 


come converted.” 
* 7 Ba 


A devastating blast against Calvin 
Coolidge’s smug complacency was a 
feature of a recent issue of the N. Y. 
U. Daily. The Harvard Crimson 
waxed sarcastic about “Big Bill” 
Thompson and Chicago. The Minne- 
sota Daily took up the cudgels to pro- 


tect Hoover from the attacks of the 
insurgents while the Wisconsin Daily 
Cardinal was analyzing, with an un- 
usually clear mind, the President’s 
attitude toward Big Business. The 
Wickersham Commission drew com- 
ment by collegians from coast to 
coast. Much of this, however, was an 
attempt to be funny. The Daily lowan 
gave a serious column to the prohi- 
bition commission’s report, declaring 
that its indecisive character is a true 
reflection of the mind of most Ameri- 


cans on that issue. 
~ ” a 


Norman Thomas has been touring 
the country, speaking at numerous 
college meetings. At Pitt he spoke un- 
der the auspices of the Student Coun- 
cil and Y. M. C. A. in the early aft- 
ernoon, and before the Y. M. C. A. 
in the evening. 





Shear Robbery 


“Is the coach pessimistic?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do the players seem scared and 
nervous?” 

“Tan” 

“Is there an air of funereal gloom 
over the campus?” 

“Ves,” 

“Fine. We ought to win today.” 

—Pitt Panther. 


Prof: “Can you tell me one of the 
uses of cowhide?” 
Frosh: “Yes, sir. It keeps the cows 
together.” 
—Mountain Goat. 


A rural guest at the Hotel New 
Yorker, after a long study of the sign 
“Flowers Sent by Telegraph,” went 
to the flower shop, bought two dozen 
roses, had them wrapped, took them 
across the lobby to the telegraph of- 
fice and said: “I wish you would send 
these for me to , Ohio.” 

The clerk tactfully accepted the 
flowers. After the guest had gone he 
returned the roses to the flower shop 
and wired the order to Ohio. The 
guest is probably still scratching his 
head over the tricks of these smart 
city fellers. 

—New York Herald-Tribune. 





A young lawyer, pleading his first 
case, had been retained by a farmer* 


to prosecute a railway company for 
killing twenty-four hogs. He wanted 
to impress the jury with the magni- 
tude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. 
Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twen- 
ty-four; twice the number in the jury 
box.” 

—Scream. 


Arriving a bit late at a banquet, 
the worthy Professor did not want to 
interrupt the course of the dinner. 


But the waiter approached and 
placed a bow! of soup before him. The 
Professor replied that he did not wish 
any, and suggested that he might 
serve the chicken—with which the 
rest were now struggling. 


Another waiter, observing the Pro- 
fessor’s soupless state, placed a 
steaming bow! before him. The Pro- 
fessor again stated his disinterest in 
soup. 

As luck would have it, a third 
waiter, noting the Prof’s mouth 
watering, and seeing no soup before 
him responded to the emergency with 
touching promptness. 


“What,” exclaimed the Professor, 
“is this soup compulsory?” 
“No,” answered the waiter, “mul- 
ligatawny.” 
—Green Bowl. 
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Arbitrary suppression of the “So- 
cial Problems Club” of C. C. N. Y. 
has brought a vigorous printed pro- 
test from the League for Industrial 
Democracy. The trouble occurred after 
the club (eleven members) published 
a paper called Frontiers in which 
they attacked the military training 
courses and philosophy as psychologi- 
cal if not technical preparation and 
conditioning for war. It pointed out 
the sinister character of the R. O. 
T. C. in a nation supposedly com- 
mitted to the Paris Pact. The maga- 
zine was confiscated by President 
Robinson. Club members feel that 
the president is using as pretexts for 
suppressing the uncomfortably criti- 
eal and radical group certain techni- 
calities which they claim are being 
unchecked in other organizations 
which are violating them. 


* * 7 


The last gasp of the lame duck con- 
gress was not over when a delega- 
tion of students, representing fifty- 
six colleges, arrived. They presented 
a petition with more than ten thou- 
sand names protesting against com- 
pulsory military training. Meanwhile 
college editors continue to attack and 
defend the R. O. T. C. with lavish 
splashings of printer’s ink. 


It’s True--- 


Just to show how seriously the 
youngsters in the R. O. T. C. take 
themselves (“youngsters” referring to 
emotional age): At Minnesota Lt. 
Hartness, Instructor, challenges Ca- 
det First-Lt. Nelson to step out of 
the ranks and go through saber man- 
euvers: “Either you will show me up, 
or I will show you up.” Nelson spoke 
up: “If you think I’m going to be 
made a donkey of in front of these 
men you are mistaken. If that is all 
military drill amounts to, I’m 
through.” Charges of insubordination 
and insulting a superior officer were 
spoken of, which may involve a term 
in military prison! 


The rushing season was postponed 
from fall until after the midwinter 
exams, at Johns Hopkins. The ob- 
vious advantages are that the new 
plan offers freshmen less distraction 
from their studies and more knowl- 
edge about the fraternities. The Hop- 
kins Y News at the beginning of the 
rushing season published a general 
editorial on fraternities and parallel 
discussions from “One Who Is” and 
“Who Who Is Not” a frat member. 


or False, that 


The main objective of a student should be to fit himself for 


financial success. 


An important obstacle to good scholarship in college is 
uncertainty what vocation to prepare for. 


Ten years “out,” it will be worth more to be a member of 
the “Big C” society than of the Phi Beta Kappa. 


Students are too conservative in most matters. 


An air of bored sophistication is the mark of an educated 


man, 


College students, for the most part, are taught how to think 


rather than what to think. 


The job of the Church and of the Christian Association is 
purely spiritual and should therefore not encroach on the 
political realm or the economic. 


The mental calibre of students entering the theological sem- 
mary is distinctly inferior to that of the average entrant 


into law or medicine. 


The profit motive is the only hopeful basis for a satisfac- 


tory economic life. 


Jesus’ ethic is inadequate for a mechanistic civilization; it 
grew out of an agrarian background. 


Overcrowded gymnasia have greeted 
recent speakers to collegiate audi- 
ences. True enough, the redoubtable 
Mr. Knute Rockne was the occasion 
for one packing of the gymnasium 
at the University of California. But 
when John Dewey, the dean of Amer- 
ican philosophers, whose linguistic 
style is as “fuzzy and formless as 
lint,” can so fill the same auditorium 
that scores of students are left mill- 
ing around outside the portals with 
not even an S. R. O. sign for conso- 
lation, one is inclined to guess that 
American students are not all as 
superficial as they are commonly 
given credit for being. Hundreds of 
University of Georgia students, the 
Red and Black informs us, were un- 
able to squeeze into the hall where 
William Lyon Phelps was delivering 
a lecture. Paul Robeson, Negro singer 
and actor, All-American Phi Beta 
Kappa Rutgers end, has been attract- 
ing record crowds at the University 
of Minnesota, the University of 
Michigan, and elsewhere. 


* * * 


Fifty thousand students and pro- 
fessors heard Christian World Edu- 
cation speakers during the last 
college year of which records were 
kept. Since then, the number has 
steadily increased. These Christian 
World Education institutes work on 
the mass attack principle. A battery 
of five or six highly qualified 
speakers move on to a campus 
simultaneously. Their message is 
made the focus of campus attention 
for several days through the medium 
of innumerable classroom discussions, 
chapel talks, fraternity sessions, fora. 

What shoals and sandbars lie 
athwart our national journey towards 
international cooperation? Will south- 
ern gentlemen turn Babbits in the 
stride of the industrialization of the 
South? What rights should Negroes 
have? Has the church become passé 
because of the rapid strides of secu- 
larization? Such questions as these 
occupied the center of the arena in 
the Christian World Education insti- 
tutes held in Virginia colleges. 

The speakers for these attacks in- 
cluded: Jerome Davis, Yale; Harry 
Laidler of the League for Industrial 
Democracy; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Friends Service Committee; F. E. 
Hsaio, Chinese Student Christian 
Movement; Matias Cuadra, Student 
Volunteer Movement; R. B. Eleazer 
and Mrs. Ames of the Interracial 
Commission; Claud Nelson, Student 
Movement Secretary; Fletcher Brock- 
man, formerly high official of the 
Y. M. C. A in the Orient; Charles D. 
Hurrey, committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions Among Foreign Students; 
Ronald Tamblyn, Greensboro pastor. 
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The Christian World Education In- 
stitute of Nebraska, held in the early 
part of March, concentrated on the 
worldwide economic depression with 
special emphasis on unemployment. 

Some of the C. W. E. speakers who 
have traveled in the “Estes Park” 
region this winter are: W. L. Hutch- 
erson, Topeka; Clement Richardson, 
Topeka; T. M. Elliott, St. Louis; Rob- 
ert Inglis, Lincoln; Charles Corbett, 
New York; Clarke Eichelberger, Chi- 
cago; John Ise, U. of Kansas; Frank 
Wilson, New York; Harold Cooper, 
Crete, Nebraska; Paul Blanshard, 
New York; Powers Hapgood, Indian- 
apolis. 


* 7” * 
Head-on attacks against provin- 
cialism and indifference in Middle 


Atlantic colleges have been made by 
means of Christian World Education 
Institutes and Human Relation 
Weeks. Some of the speakers in these 
affairs were: Paul Meng of the China 
Institute of America; John Nevin 
Sayre, Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate 
for President of the United States in 
1928; Paul Harris, National Council 
for the Prevention of War; Walter 
White of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People; J. Stitt Wilson, itinerant 
prophet and grand old warhorse; 
George Stewart, distinguished author; 
and Daniel Jivanayakam of India. 


* * * 


Simultaneously Albright, Bucknell, 
Colgate, Franklin and Marshall, Get- 
tysburg, Muhlenburg, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh have all re- 
cently had speakers on the campus 
in an intensive series of meetings. 


a ee 


An unused door at Cotner College 
has been transformed into a magnetic 
spot that compels glances and min- 
utes from the girls who frequent the 
Y. W. C. A. room there. This center 
of interest came into being because 
the Association did not have a bulle- 
tin board of its own. Besides poems 
and regular announcements, one may 
find here pertinent world news, regu- 
larly posted by an alert C. W. E. 
chairman. Splashes of color are con- 
tributed by variegated placard and 
poster quotations from striking mag- 
azine articles. Make a pilgrimage to 
Cotner College, we'll wager you'll 
find this identical clipping fluttering 
in the spring breeze. One special 
corner for book lists and announce- 
ments completes the decorations on 
the Cotner door. 

7 + * 


A continuum of Asilomar has car- 
ried over onto the campus of S. C. 
(University of Southern California). 





Armando Méncia 


The returning delegates from the 
summer-midwinter conference have 
formed, since the first of the year, 
what they call a “Miniature Asilo- 
mar.” At seven on Tuesday mornings 
they meet for a period of silent de- 
votions, followed by a sharing of ex- 
perience and discussion of campus 
and Association needs. The spirit of 
Asilomar is the clarifying lens 
through which decisions are made and 
plans formulated. 


* * * 


A seven day cruise on Puget Sound 
will climax the Seabeck Conference in 
June for a selected group of engineer- 
ing students from the University of 
Washington. During the trip on a 
beautiful 45 foot launch, built by an 
engineering professor of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, students and pro- 
fessors will dig deeper into the ques- 
tions discussed at Seabeck. Professor 
B. F. Farquharson is the man whose 
skill and generosity are making this 
unusual retreat possible. After a term 
of four years with the British Air 
Service, a part of which was spent in 
a German prison camp, he came out 
of that experience with some new con- 
victions regarding a Christian’s atti- 
tude toward war. 


~ * * 


Communistic influence and interest 
in the Pacific was one of the questions 
discussed at the third annual Pacific 
Relations Conference in the Pacific 
Northwest. This affair, which was 
held at Reed College in Portland be- 
fore Christmas, was conducted under 
the joint auspices of the Y. W. C. A.s, 
the Y. M. C. A.s, and the Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs. Other typical 
issues considered included such ques- 
tions: To what extent is Uncle 
Sam exploiting the Caribbean? Just 
what has the League of Nations ac- 
complished? What is the real state of 
affairs in China today? 


Negro artists had charge of a ses- 
sion at the Race Relations Conference 
held at Pacific College in Portland. 
The conference members were also in- 
troduced to the cultural contributions 
of Japan and the Philippines. This 
assembly was a direct outgrowth of 
the Pacific Relations Conference. 


*- * * 


Armando Mencia, brilliant twenty- 
seven-year old member of the legal 
section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, was a 
recent speaker at the Christian Asso- 
ciation at N. Y. U. — University 
Heights. Dr. Mencia has three times 
been a member of the Cuban delega- 
tion to the League of Nations Assem- 
bly. Speaking before the student body 
of New York University Heights, he 
painted an illuminating picture of the 
progress of the League. 


~ * * 


No kindergarten, elementary school 
or high school, so far as we know, is 
controlled by the labor unions, There 
are only two or perhaps three labor 
colleges in the country. These are 
constantly being stabbed in the back 
by the ultra-conservative elements of 
the Federation of Labor itself. 

Brookwood, the*labor college at Ka- 
tonah, N. Y., celebrated its tenth 
birthday on March 6 by giving a tes- 
timonial dinner to its heroic director, 
A. J. Muste. 

The sodden conservatism and pau- 
city of intellectual leadership in the 
American Federation of Labor is not 
so much to be wondered at when we 
consider that the Federation has 
scarcely lifted a finger toward the ed- 
ucational improvement of its mem- 
bers. 


Buck HILLS FALLS 


eS high insights and 
commitment to a significant and 
exciting way of life characterized the 
midwinter conference of the Middle 
Atlantic Field Council held in Febru- 
ary. Nearly three hundred students 
and professors filled the Inn at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. Snow- 
bound landscape, the atmosphere was 
mellowed indoors by blazing logs in 
great fireplaces. There were many 
hours of deeply furrowed foreheads; 
but when recreation became the order 
of the day it was amazing how adept 
the intellectuals became on skiis and 
how skilled the religiously illumined 
(no less intellectual!) were on to- 
boggans. 

Leaving behind the distractions of 
college life to come to this secluded 
mountain retreat, these men were not 
allowed to forget that the world of 
1931 is tragically confused and awry. 
Stitt Wilson and other leaders made 
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At Poland Springs they talked 


a religion of escape impossible. Few 
delegates will forget his dramatic and 
emphatic summary of history as a 
process of man unhorsing tyrants 
that have ridden him. The particular 
tyrant of this generation happens to 
be corporate: the institutions of prop- 
erty. Verily, the Messiah cometh rid- 
ing on the ass of economics. 

The question to which the confer- 
ence gave its attention was, Will the 
colleges produce leadership for the fu- 
ture adequate in technical ability to 
manage a machine society and ade- 
quate also in spiritual insight and 
perspective to direct it for the bet- 
terment of mankind? In seeking an 
answer the delegates were able to 
share the wisdom of Bruce Curry, 
David R. Porter and J. Stitt Wilson. 
Dr. Curry spoke on “The Contribu- 
tion of the Religion of Jesus to a 
Confused World” and Mr. Porter in- 
terpreted the place of a virile Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in a world 
neighborhood. Mr. Porter was re- 
sponsible also for several meaning- 
ful worship periods. Ten agenda 
groups, with able counsellors in the 
chair, provided an opportunity for 
sharing opinions and convictions as 
well as for securing additional infor- 
mation. 


One of the high-lights of the week- 
end was the Student Movement Ban- 
quet, with Coach Callow of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as toastmaster 
and David Porter as the major 
speaker. It was at Buck Hill Falls 
in 1930 that Frank Bancroft decided 
to accept the urgent invitation of the 
Middle Atlantic Student Christian 
Associations to go as their represen- 
tative to work with the students of 
India. Frank Bancroft sailed in Jan- 
uary, 1931, with considerable uncer- 
tainty as to his financial support. It 
was at the banquet of this year’s mid- 
winter conference that the Middle At- 
lantic colleges in no uncertain tone 
assured Bancroft’s support for a two- 





















about racketeering and religion. 


year period. If persons learn by do- 
ing, the delegates at Buck Hill Falls 
learned something about sharing 
Christianity. 


NORTHFIELD 


“What Is College Doing to Us” was 
the timely topic which occupied the 
150 men and women at Northfield, 
Mass., in the sixth annual mid- 
winter conference of the colleges of 
the Connecticut Valley. The inextric- 
able involvement of the Student Move- 
ment with the economic factors of 
modern civilization is ably demon- 
strated by these New England con- 
ferences which, in the two preceding 
years, have concerned themselves with 
the New Bedford Textile Strike and 
with the MacIntosh Citizenship case; 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 
For Men Students 


Pine Buurr, Ark. ...April 29-May 3 
WAVELAND, Miss. ......... May 6-10 
Kincs MOUNTAIN, N. C...-ccccces 
iii ik wal ake ie nini ied May 30-June 6 
SEABECK, Washington ....June 6-13 
LAKE GENEVA, Wisconsin. .June 12-19 
Bivue Ripoe, N.C. ....... June 15-25 
NORTHFIELD, Mass........June 10-18 


For Women Students 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. ..May 22-27 


Buus Ripes, N.C. ....... June 6-15 
SEABECK, Wash. ......... June 15-25 
ASILOMAR, Calif. ........ June 16-26 


De, SED. . occ c eens June 17-27 
Sttver Bay, N. Y. .......< June 18-26 
Se re a June 20-29 


Co-Ed Conferences 


Home Parx, Colo. .....0:- June 8-18 
ReGessermm, Mo. ....ccccece June 5-15 
Pormer Park, Pa. .....«< June 10-20 


Prep School Boys 
BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. .......June 20-23 


ES 


this year the central question was, 
Are the colleges fitting us for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in the 
modern world? 


Dr. William A. Neilson of Smith 
College urged initiative, intellectual 
alertness and actual contact with life 
situations. It is a real question 
whether the modern college is prepar- 
ing able leadership for a future in 
which the economic factor looms large 
in every phase of our national and in- 
ternational life. Francis Miller, chair- 
man of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, helped weave a_ world 
background for the thought and 
action of American students. 


Professor Edwin E. Aubrey of the 
University of Chicago led a discus- 
sion which strikingly pointed out the 
purposelessness, confusion of thought 
and lack of conviction of the average 
student about matters of more than 
petty interest. He then did a splendid 
job of showing how God, who is the 
explanation of the whole, can at the 
same time be the motivation for the 
smallest part of our program. Said 
Dr. Aubrey, conviction comes as a 
result of participation in a cause at 
great cost; things become valuable 
only as we pay for them. And Jesus 
is central as the revelation of God 
in human and understandable form. 


POLAND SPRINGS 


Wellesley sent twenty-four dele- 
gates and Bates thirty-five. The 
total registration was one hundred 
and ninety from various New England 
colleges. 


Economic issues again occupied the 
stage, with Harry Laidler supplying 
factual data about modern industry 
and its relationship to the welfare of 
the whole community. A discussion 
on political racketeering—a current 
scandal in the City of Boston—was 
led by Damon E. Hall, the able special 
investigating Attorney-General for 
the case. The amazing thing that 
came out of this discussion was a dis- 
closure of the tie-up between the 
racketeer, the lowest elements in 
society, and the moneyed interests of 
the city. In a later meeting John C. 
Schroeder pointed out how religion 
enters into this social complex. It 
seems clear that in the last analysis 
the matter simmers down to individual 
responsibility, and in order to make 
the game seem worth the candle, there 
must be something akin to religion 
in the inner consciousness of the man 
who is able to stand the gaff. 


These New England students went 
home wondering what would happen 
if Jesus, or someone like him, were 
made the mayor of Boston. 
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Students in Industry 


These personal accounts show how the summer job may 


DETROIT 


“¢ N to Ford’s!” was the cry of 

some fifty students of Yale 
and various Michigan colleges early 
last summer. But after a summer, 
or rather—for there were three weeks 
of lay-off—part of a summer, spent 
in the great River Rouge plant of 
America’s auto king, the cry was not 
so lusty. The majority of these stu- 
dents, despite the fact that few put 
in a total of over thirty days at 
work during the entire summer, had 
enough practical experience to last at 
least one school year. 


We have stood long days and after- 
noons and nights before punch presses 
and grinders and crankshaft balancers 
and what not; we have heard the stac- 
cato yelp of foremen who demand 
production. For in the Ford factory, 
production is the thing. Everything 
revolves around this motif. Each 
machine and each man is geared to 
get out a certain amount of work per 
hour. It might be three hundred 
pieces of pressed steel to fit the door 
of a sport coupe, or it might be a 
hundred crankshafts for the motor. 
There must be no mistakes, no bun- 
gling, no piece of work lathed too 
much or lathed too little—utter pre- 
cision is demanded. These two 
things, production, which means 
speed to the breaking point, and pre- 
cision, are the genius of the Ford 
plant. 

Our group experienced, not at all 
vicariously, another phase of indus- 
trial life, which during the past year 
at least, has threatened to become a 
major phase of industry, that of un- 
employment. In July came the gi- 
gantic lay-off which involved some 
fifteen or twenty thousand men. Men, 
old and young, black and white, with 
families and without, stood in line for 
hours without badges, (which means 
a permanent discharge) waiting for 
their final pay. Each afternoon as I 
came to work this line could be seen 
extending far back—on one day at 
least a quarter of a mile long. Most 
of the men smiled hopelessly, helpless- 
ly. A lay-off in Detroit this year is 
serious, and most of these men had 
dependents. 


Incidentally, several of the fellows 
of the student group were laid off at 
this time, but were reinstated accord- 
ing to the summer’s agreement with 
the management. During the time of 


supplement the classroom 


STUDENT-IN-INDUSTRY GROUPS 
SUMMER 1931 


Plans in most cases are tentative and 
dates given are approximate 


HOUSTON 


June 20-Aug. 4. For men and 
women. Write: Fern Babcock, 2221 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., or L. E. 
Eichelberger, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 


KANSAS CITY 


June 20-Aug 4. For men. Write: 
L. E. Ejichelberger, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Topeka, Kan. 


DENVER 

June 22-Aug. 15. For men. Write: 
H. W. Colvin, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Los ANGELES 


First half of summer. For men and 
women. Write: H. H. Landrum, 715 
South Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEATTLE 


End of July. For men. Write: H. 
Seamans, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


New YORK 

Beginning June 29, to continue for 
six or nine weeks. Write: Frank I. 
Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New 
York City. 


this lay-off, the foreman was not at 
all bashful about pointing to the long 
lines of disconsolate men and suggest- 
ing an increase in speed. 


The industrial group, known offici- 
ally as the Students’ Industrial Re- 
search group, was part of the care- 
fully planned summer program of the 
Michigan State Student Y. M. C. A. 
Meetings were held with recognized 
authorities in various fields twice or 
three times a week, except for the 
weeks of the lay-off. The program of 
speakers was cosmopolitan in char- 
acter and sought to present numerous 
lights and side-lights on the indus- 
trial situation. 

ROBERT CULLOM. 


Detroit. 


CHICAGO 


fbn 1930 group was the eighth 
annual for the Y. W. C. A. 
Student-in-Industry experiment in 
Chicago. The purpose of this pro- 
ject is personally to introduce the col- 
lege student to the problems of the 
industrial world and to give a prac- 
tical application of classroom stuff. 
The experiment, covering a six weeks 
period, was under the leadership of 
Annetta Dieckmann, Metropolitan In- 
dustrial Secretary. Sixteen young 
women from colleges and universities 
in as many parts of the country made 
up the group. 

On the first Monday morning the 
sixteen started out before six o’clock 
to apply for work in various factories. 
They applied at twenty or twenty-five 
places in one day, walking ten to 
twenty blocks between factories only 
to be greeted with a “No Help 
Wanted” sign; everywhere they met 
men, women and girls all doing the 
same thing—hunting a job. At the 
close of that first day three had 
found work. At the end of the first 
week, seven were still unemployed. 
In the six weeks period, one girl had 
spent fifteen days looking for work, 
another fourteen, and another eleven. 
To obtain the sixteen jobs held by the 
group members they had applied at 
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The Detroit student seminar, last summer 


nearly 400 factories. Jobs secured 
were not all industrial; they covered 
a wide range: checker in a mail order 
house; waitress; milliner; marsh- 
mallow packer; sausage casing maker; 
chambermaid; cutter in a silk under- 
wear factory; lampshade maker; 
shaker in a laundry; paper box 
maker; hose mender. 

One student, employed in a lamp- 
shade factory for a 45-hour week, re- 
ceived $2.20. One of the highest wage 
returns was that of a night waitress 
who received $16 a week and meals. 
Hers was a ten-hour day and a seven- 
day week, the maximum the Illinois 
law permits for a woman worker. 
Only seven out of the sixteen received 
a living wage, $15 or better. In order 
that all the group members might sur- 
vive the experiment, their wages were 
pooled. 

The girls who lived with industrial 
families gained a clearer insight into 
the workers’ home life and secured 
their point of view on many labor 
situations. During the six weeks, the 
group took trips through many fac- 
tories and met many people who play 
important parts in the industrial 
world. 

At the close each student felt that 
new fields of thought had been 
opened to her. Each acquired a more 
intelligent view of industry, politics, 
race, and nationalities. Industrial 
problems became more than words, 
theories, or subjects for discussions 
and conversations, they were vital 
actualities. 

MERL CLUFF. 
University of Mo. 


SEATTLE 


sé | ee any work yet, Oscar?” 
“No luck. I went down to the 
Fisher Body plant today. They’re 
paying only $2.80 a day and laying 
men off instead of hiring them. I 
couldn’t get inside the gate at a 
lumber mill. What have you landed?” 
“Nothing. Every time I get near 


a factory I’m pushed off my feet by 
a crowd of fired men coming out.” 


So ran the conversation at the early 
meetings of the Industrial Seminar in 
Seattle last summer under the aus- 
pices of the Pacific Northwest Field 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s. Unem- 
ployment ceased to be an academic 
problem. It nearly brought the 
seminar to a premature close for lack 
of members, and it even threatened 
to disrupt the firmly entrenched habit 
of eating, common to most of the 
group! Several had to leave the city 
in search of work but finally eight 
“steadies” were left to carry through 
a significant piece of laboratory work 
in social problems. 


Because of the difficulty of getting 
work the members of the group did 
not represent as wide a range of in- 
dustrial situations as was desirable. 
Instead, one worked in a shoe store, 
another carried mail, and one even 
worked in a bank as a relief teller. 
This shortcoming in actual industrial 
experience was partially overcome 
through contacts with men on the 
“Skid Road”—the Hyde Park of 
Seattle where the floating population 
congregates. 


It is easy to be critical, but there 
was a general feeling, after contact 
with labor leaders, that labor is badly 
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handicapped in its struggle by the 
poor quality of its leadership. By 
far the ablest of the men appearing 
as representatives of labor were those 
of the extreme left—two Communists 
and a “Wobbly.” It is hardly fair, 
however to generalize from such a 
limited number of cases. 

And what was the result of our 
many meetings and voluble discus- 
sions? No one came out of the ex- 
perience with any sure cure for all 
the ills of the universe. But several 
were made aware that problems exist. 
Knowledge of the problem may lead 
to socially useful thinking which may 
in turn lead to socially useful action. 

ROBERT HILL. 
Univ. of Washington. 


NEW YORK 


RRIVING in New York last June 
+% we found ourselves in a taxi on 
“the Bowery’”—much-talked-of street, 
—-and then on Broome Street. We 
stopped in front of a four-story build- 
ing the doorway of which bore the 
legend, “God’s Providence House.” 
This was the place in which we were 
to room. The neighborhood was a vast 
improvement over my mental pictures 
of the slums. I was surprised to see 
the people so well-dressed. I learned, 
later, that money is often spent on 
clothes when it should be spent on 
food. To keep almost any kind of job, 
the worker must dress well. 


Later, at St. Barnabas House on 
Mulberry Street we were shown 
through the nurseries, where the chil- 
dren of poor and sick parents are 
eared for until conditions in their 
homes have improved. Here, the 
youngsters are grouped on separate 
floors according to their ages. It was 
difficult to decide which floor gave us 
the warmest welcome. Each group 
was a collection of happy, laughing, 
and frolicsome kiddies, whom we en- 
joyed cuddling up close to us. When 
asked by the nurse “Where is your 
mother?” quite a few informed us 
that she had “gone to buy a new 
baby.” 


Getting back home to Broome 
Street we found a number of small 
girls with their still smaller brothers 
and sisters standing at the entrance. 
They eyed us curiously, until we 
greeted them. Then they burst into 
animated conversations. First, they 
wanted to know if we were the new 
“teachers,” and how long it would be 
before the mission opened; next, 
where we were from. I said, “From 
way down South—Mississippi.” One 
little youngster insisted on knowing 
what street “Mississippi” was on, be- 
ing unable to visualize any place off 
Manhattan. 
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Later on in the evening,. while sit- 
ting in the living room, we were 
frightened by half-grown boys climb- 
ing up and peering into the windows. 
When telling the housekeeper about 
the incident, on the following day, 
she suggested that the act had no 
significance except that the young- 
sters liked to look into a clean, well- 
furnished room, for few had them at 
home. 


The first of that week was spent in 
attending the Daily Vacation Bible 
School where we got information and 
training for our work in supervising 
the children’s play. Then the Mission 
opened, and so did our eyes, ears,— 
and hearts; for we found ourselves 
in the midst of a large group of the 
most interesting little human beings 
we had ever seen. Practically all 
were American born of foreign par- 
ents. Each was well informed about 
his parents’ racial connections, and, 
although possessing the earmarks of 
a loyal American, each enjoyed tell- 
ing us about these foreign connec- 
tions. 


There was a very fine little Ital- 
ian boy—John—whose younger broth- 
er was quite frolicsome, and often 
got into scuffles with his playmates. 
On one occasion, after separating this 
brother from a fist fight, John turned 
to me saying in his Bowery “lingo,” 
“My brudder, he’s a tough guy. He 
makes a gangster.” “Oh,” I began— 
prepared to give a curtain lecture— 
“surely you do not want your little 
brother to become a gangster!” To 
which he replied matter-of-factly, “I 
stick him in de ash can, head first, if 
he be’s a gangster.” 








A City of Towers 


One day, as a special mark of ap- 
preciation—we thought—the children 
sang for us: 


The teacher thinks that she’s the boss, 
Parlez-vous! 

The teacher thinks that she’s the boss, 
Parlez-vous! 

The teacher thinks that she’s the boss, 
But that’s a lot of apple sauce. 
Hinky, dinky, parlez-vous! 


These experiences at the mission, 
which were broadening beyond meas- 
ure, were only a part of the influences 
contributing to the mental and spir- 


20,000 children live in 
a city block like this 
one—and in the sum- 
mertime most of them 
live in the open! 


itual development of the College Sum- 
mer Service Group. There were the 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons at 
the Bear’s Den where, informally in 
the living-room, we listened to talks 
from such interesting speakers as 
Norman Thomas, Socialist; Scott 
Nearing, Communist; Philip Ran- 
dolph, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters; and innumerable others who 
discussed the topics such as the func- 
tions of the modern church—or the 
defects in the modern church. Pro- 
hibition and national preparedness 
were dissected, pro and con. Civil Lib- 
erties; Labor Problems; Unemploy- 
ment; Race Prejudices; “Sweat 
Shops”—such are the topics we heard 
discussed by men and women emi- 
nent for their interest in each. 

Our week-end sight-seeing tours in- 
cluded visits to centers where we 
might study the problems outlined to 
us at the Bear’s Den. There was the 
trip to a Night Court where cases of 
petty crimes are tried. On the same 
tour, we visited the Bowery Y. M. 
C. A., eating at the five-cent restau- 
rant where a million meals are served 
a year. Then we were shown through 
the plant where the unemployed are 
given baths, rooms, psychological 
tests, and frequently jobs. Our trip 
ended at the fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets, near Chambers Street, where at 
1:30 a. m., things are beginning to 
“liven up.” Between the hours of one 
to six, the fresh foods for millions of 
people are handled. 


Another trip included visits to the 
I. W. W., Anarchist, Communist, So- 
cialist, and Rochdale Cooperative cen- 
ters, where a member of each organ- 
ization gave an instructive talk in 
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THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 


There is a song in the deep throat of 
Henry Street 

A psalm of courage and of joy, 

And every vibrating note upon 
staff 

Is the voice of a dark eyed girl or 
boy. 


the 


Business lurks in little shops 
Each with its Hebrew sign; 
While in the center of the street 
Plays a dauntless baseball nine. 


Children buying penny ices 
From the pushearts by the curb, 
Children merged in playful scuffle 
Loud in noises that disturb. 


Ceaseless song on the lips of Henry, 
Morning, noon and evening hours 
Soprano of sheerest courage 

Out of Babel’s tenement towers. 


The high notes soar in laughter 

Above the traffic laden air 

To the windows where the 
candles 

Are blessed with holy prayer. 


Sabbath 


And the soft notes are the cooing 
babies 

In their carriages by the stoop, 

And the low notes are the mothers 

In the background of the group. 


Bearded Jewish fathers 
Sing the hardest notes to hold 
Giving their sons to the new world 
While they themselves cling to the 
old. 
ALIcE HEAP. 


(Written by a Henry Street Settle- 
ment worker, a member of the New 
York Summer Service Group, 1930.) 


which their beliefs and principles 
were explained. After this, each of us 
felt “how profound the ignorance of 
most people on what the radical really 
believes.” 

As a southerner I found the tour 
through Negro Harlem tremendously 
interesting. We visited the lovely 
Dunbar Garden Apartments. Mr. 
Bruce, the manager of this project 
financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
showed us through the buildings; the 
garden courts are kept green and 
flowering by an efficient corps of gar- 
deners. The children’s playground is 
a fine feature. We also visited an Ex- 
hibition of Negro Art and Literature, 
among which were rare manuscripts 
and first editions of very old writings 
by Negro authors. Among the ex- 
hibits of modern works were charm- 
ing paintings and sculpture. 


Our trip ended at the Harlem Y. 
W. C. A., where we were entertained 
most cordially. There was music and 
poetry by Negro young people, fol- 
lowed by refreshments, and a delight- 
ful social hour. The poets—Langston 
Hughes and Ted Fletcher—gave me 
in those few heart-stirring poems, my 
first knowledge of how a Negro who 
has learned to think really feels. I 
returned home that night with a heart 
filled with understanding; I knew I 
had felt the presence of a Higher One 
at the Harlem “Y.” 

As our evenings were free, we 
could seek the type of entertainment 
we chose. This varied from “bus rid- 
ing” up and down Fifth Avenue, to 
evenings at the theatre. Many “dis- 
coveries” by one member were recom- 
mended to the others for an evening’s 
enjoyment. There was nothing, to me, 
more interesting than the night at the 
Italian Fiesta—this was recommended 


by a young Italian boy who worked 
at one of the missions. He escorted 
several of us through the colorful 
gala scenes, explaining many trans- 
planted native customs that to us 
seemed quite strange. 

Were I a minister, I should feel 
that the experiences of such a sum- 
mer afforded information sufficient for 
sermons the rest of my life. Not be- 
ing a minister, I shall speak only 
about the way in which my soul 
grew, and my heart filled to over- 
flowing with love for my fellow man 
—for I had learned, in part, the great 
lesson of understanding and sympa- 
thizing with those who think differ- 
ently than I do. And the thing for 
which I am happiest and most grate- 
ful is that I have felt nearer—closer 
—to the Supreme Power than ever 
before in my life. 

L. ELLEN CUMING. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Sources of Information 


on Labor Problems 


Compiled by O. Myking Mehus 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION, 131 East 23rd St., New 
York City. 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 
AGE Security, 104 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


LEAGUE, 6 


NATIONAL CONSUMER’S' LEAGUE, 
Room 1129, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

CaRL D. THOMPSON, Suite 1439, 


127 W. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE, 311 S. Ashland Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

INFORMATION SERVICE, 105 East 
22nd St., New York City. (Monthly 
Bulletin). 

SocIAL SERVICE BULLETIN, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE LABOR 
ACTION, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

SoctaL TRENDS MAGAZINE, 412 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

EDITORIAL RESEARCH Reports, 839 


Seventeenth St., N. Washington, 
D. C. 


FEDERATED PRESS, 
St., New York City. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Ninth St. and Mass. Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF 


AMERICA, 621 Bible House, New York 
City. 


UNION-MADE GARMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 557 Monadnock 
Bldg., Chicago. 


SHERWOOD Eppy, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. (Pamphlets, etc.). 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
167 W. 12th St., New York City. 


VANGUARD Press, 100 Fifth Ave., 


112 East 19th 


New York City. (Books). 
KirByY PAGE, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. (Pamphlets). 


SuRVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th St., 
New York City. (Monthly maga- 


zine). 
THE WorLp Tomorrow. 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave, New York City. 


(Monthly magazine). 


THE CONSUMERS CLUB, 47 Charles 
St., New York City. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BENE- 


FIT OF MIDDLE AGE EMPLOYES, 507 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

THE PEOPLE’s Lossy, 39 Bliss 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Help— 


for the new president 


NTERCOLLEGIAN Program Service 

(now in the second year) tries to make 
available for the Student Association Presi- 
dent and Cabinet the very best recent ex- 
perience on very practical problems. This 
I. P. S. help is of two kinds: 

I. 

A series of papers dealing with phases of 
program building or with program features. 
Three copies of each issue are sent to each 
subscriber. Numbers published or in pre- 


paration are: 


How Campus Patterns May be Helpfully 
Used or Modified. 


Our Guest Students. 


How Retreats May Enrich Lives and Im- 


prove Programs. 
How to Finance a Local Association. 


How to Promote Forums with Resident 
Groups. 


How to Improve Vocational Guidance. 


How Faculty Advisers May Aid Student 


Religious Groups. 


How to Achieve a More Effective Use of 


Literature. 


Ways of Increasing Interracial Knowledge 


and Fellowship. 


How Can We Think Intelligently About 
Prohibition. 


How Can the Experience and Personality 
of Jesus Be Made a Reality Today. 


Il. 


Supplementary Material presenting a rich 
variety of program suggestions. 


Subscription—$5.00 per year 
Order through The INTERCOLLEGIAN 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
PROGRAM SERVICE 


Edited by a Staff Committee on Program of the 











Summer 
W|I Courses 
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National Student Y. M. C. A. Committee 


of interest to 


Religious Workers with Students and 
Young People 
Religious Teachers in Schools 
and Colleges 


Under the Joint Auspices of 


Union Theological Seminary 


and 
Yale Divinity School 
July 6 to August 14, 1931 


at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
in the SUMMER SESSION OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 


Courses with credit toward degrees include: 

Religion for Higher Education. Professor Clarence 
P. Shedd, of Yale Divinity School, and Miss Leslie 
Blanchard, of the Y. W. C. A. 

Problems of Work with Young People. Professor 
Erdman Harris, of Union Seminary. 

Introduction to the Christian Faith. Professor H. P. 
Van Dusen, of Union Seminary. 

Reconstruction in Religious Education; Education in 
the Church and Allied Agencies. Professor H. 
Shelton Smith, of Yale Divinity School. 

Religion of the Later Prophets. Professor William R 
Taylor, of Toronto University. 

The Literature and Religion of the New Testament. 
Professor J. E. Frame, of Union Seminary. 

The Christian Church During the First Century After 
the Death of Jesus. Professor James Moffatt, of 
Union Seminary. 

A Religious Philosophy of Life. Professor R. L. Cal- 
houn, of Yale Divinity School. 

The Kingdom of God and History. Professor Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, of Eden Seminary. 

Systematic Theology. Professor A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Studies in the Synoptic Gospels. Professor W. E. 
Bundy, of De Pauw University. 

The Christian Ethic in the Modern World. Rev. F. 
R. Barry, of Oxford University. 

Some Alternatives to Christian Ethics. Professor R. 
L. Calhoun. 

Courses in the Problems and Work of the Ministry 
and The Preparation and Criticism of Sermons. 
President Henry Sloane Coffin, Professors Reinhold 
Niebuhr, A. P. Fitch, H. H. Tweedy, James Mof- 
fatt, of Union Seminary. 


For Full Information, Apply to 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway - New York City | 
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A Worthy Headquarters for 


the Christian Association 


( N MARCH 9, 1930, there was ded- 

icated on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati what is perhaps 
the most beautiful and useful building 
thus far erected for the use of a Stu- 
dent Association. Its location is un- 
usual as it is in the midst of the pres- 
ent building development program of 
the university. 

The contour of the ground is such 
that entrance to the building is se- 
cured from three different levels, mak- 
ing possible a maximum utilization of 
the equipment, the spacious veranda 
affording a commanding view of the 


dents who pay for their accommoda- 
tions by rendering service to the As- 
sociation. The rooms and halls are 
furnished with choice drapes, tapes- 
tries, rugs, etchings and paintings. 
The students and faculty raised the 
funds to provide a carved stone me- 
morial fireplace and a fine marine 
painting which hangs over the fire- 
place. Such a description, however, 
brings an entirely inadequate story of 
the beauty of the whole building. 
The use of the plant by student 
groups has already exceeded expecta- 
tion. Both the local Alumni Associa- 





A FRIENDLY ROOM 


campus buildings and activities. The 
lowest floor contains the headquarters 
rooms and offices of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, placed at 
their disposal without charge, with 
the privilege of the use of other fea- 
tures of the building on schedule. On 
this floor also is located the great ban- 
quet hall, its furnishings making it 
readily adaptable for social use. A 
well-equipped kitchen, with connect- 
ing soda fountain lunch service, wash- 
rooms and closets, complete the lay- 
out. On the second floor, to which ac- 
cess is gained from the main street, 
are to be found the Y. M. C. A. of- 
fices, a general social room, and the 
men’s great hall. The next floor con- 
tains a series of committee rooms, in- 
cluding a quiet room for meditation 
and prayer. On the upper floor are 
six dormitory rooms utilized by stu- 


tion and the Board of Trustees of the 
university are utilizing the building 
for meetings, and only the most care- 
ful scheduling makes possible the in- 
clusion of all events which desire ac- 
commodation. 

The University of Cincinnati is a 
municipal university, probably the 
best known of its type in the coun- 
try, and approximately twelve thou- 
sand students are to be found upon 
its campus. Its buildings are over- 
crowded, giving slight opportunity for 
social intercourse and the development 
of idealism in either religious or cul- 
tural fields except such as would nor- 
mally develop in the crowded class- 
rooms, some of which are none too 
attractive. A survey of the condi- 
tions some years ago pointed clearly 
to the advisability of establishing a 
center through which positive and 





high ideals could be freely and ade- 
quately expressed. 

This new building project was a 
venture of faith into a territory in 
which the Association had had small 
experience. Invaluable help in the 
architectural plans was given by Neil 
McMillan, National Council expert in 
this field, who assisted us in avoiding 
two fundamental mistakes which here- 
tofore had been made in the buildings 
of some Association student centers. 
The first was the lack of initiative 
and originality in the designing of 
the buildings themselves, and the sec- 
ond was the fact that student Asso- 
ciations had failed to recognize the 
necessity for providing an income ade- 
quate for the operation of these 
plants. This second mistake produced 
sometimes more tragic results than 
the first, leaving the local Association, 
handicapped by a struggle for exis- 
tence, becoming increasingly desperate 
as the attention of its leaders was 
turned towards the management of 
property rather than to the develop- 
ment of useful programs. 

This building became a _ reality 
through the interest of the Gamble 
family, who generously contributed 
the sum of $400,000 ($200,000 for the 
building and $200,000 for its endow- 
ment) as a memorial to their husband 
and father, David B. Gamble. This, 
I believe, is the largest gift thus far 
received by the local Association and 
the largest ever made to any local As- 
sociation for its student work. In ad- 
dition to the permanent endowment, 
which cares for the maintenance of 
the building and the salaries of the 
personnel, $6,000 a year is received 
from the Community Chest. The uni- 
versity, because of the general use 
being made of the building, willingly 
agreed to heat the plant, while the 
dormitory rooms on the upper floor 
also carry a recognizable portion of 
the administrative load. 

When the building was developed it 
was the hope of those who were clos- 
est to it that the results would be: 
First, that the plant would render an 
adequate service to the university. 
This dream has already been fulfilled. 
Second, that this new venture would 
point the way to Associations located 
in other cities where young men and 
women are also in training for im- 
portant future posts. The number of 
inspection visits which have already 
been made to this building by Asso- 
ciation representatives of other cities 
seems to indicate that this dream, too, 
is in the process of being fulfilled, and 
when that day comes we can expect a 
position of increasing influence to be 
occupied by the work among our 
American students. 


JuUDSON J. McKIM,. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TRAINING FOR 
CHURCH WORK 


The church is the foundation of civ- 
ilization and young men and women 
of large vision are planning a life of 
world service. Hartford Seminary 
Foundation offers training for pastors, 
religious teachers, missionaries. Three 
well-equipped schools with over 50 on 
teaching staff, representing many 
denominations. International atmos- 
phere. Courses leading to B. D., 
M A. &.. 7. , Pe, B R G., 
M. R. E. Send for catalog. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, R. H. 
Potter, D. D., Dean Hartford School 











D. D., Dean Kennedy School 


SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D. D., President 
HARTFORD 





of Religious Education, K. R. Stolz, 
Missions, E. W. Capen, Ph. D., Dean 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 











EINSTEIN says- 


“In the event of war I should unconditionally 
refuse every direct or indirect war service and 
try to induce my friends to take the same stand 
and this independently of any critical opinion of 
the causes of war. 

“If we can get only two per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world to assert in time of peace that 
they will not fight, we will have the solution for 
international troubles. Even so small a proportion 
as two per cent will accomplish the desired result, 
for they could not be put in jail. There are not 
enough jails in the world to accommodate them!” 

If you are ready to join Einstein in the fight 
against war, sign the declaration and mail it to 
Frank Olmstead, 26 Washington Place, New York 
City; or to the War Resisters League, 171 West 
12th Street, New York City. 





“War is a crime against humanity. I 
therefore am determined not to support any 
kind of war, international or civil, and to 
strive for the removal of all causes of war.” 


IN sn. 1 a0 5 ose is ne ot aaa 


If you are between 18 and 30 years of age, 
please check [] 











This advertisement is paid for by a national committee to 
enlist War Resisters in the colleges. Among members 
of this committee are: Frank Chairman; Sherwood 
Eddy; Francis A. Henson; Jessie Wallace Hughan; Paul 
Porter; Winnifred Wygal. 














As Spring Comes 


























this year—find more courage for deeper, 
more creative and satisfying living. 


Any man’s heart will be refreshed by 
the evidences of inner satisfaction well- 
ing up in men’s spirits through the re- 
newing of their hope — their faith — 
their trust and assurance in the worth- 
whileness of living. 


You'll find inspiration—refreshment— 
and new moral vigor among these 
books— 


LARRY—Thoughts of Youth 
the book of the year for all young men 
and women—all fathers and mothers— 
a vivid revelation of the essential spirit 
of youth. Cloth, $1.25 


ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 


Harry EMERSON FosDICK 
considers immortality under three aspects 
—its significance, its possibility, and the 
assurance of its reality. Cloth, $1.25 


—and read again this Spring his— 


Meaning of Faith ........... Cloth, $1.35 
Meaning of Prayer........... Cloth, $1.35 
Meaning of Service........... Cloth, $1.35 


A special bound set of the Three Meanings, 
uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold stamped, gilt top, in a carton, postage 
paid, $5.00. 

—of special significance— 


In Quest of Life’s Meaning 


by Henry P. Van Dusen Cloth $1.00 
Present-Day Psalms 
by J. Gustav White Cloth $1.00 


Beliefs That Matter 


by William Adams Brown Cloth $1.00 
Thinking Straight 
by Harry E. Dodge Cloth $1.25 


Secure these books through your College 


YMCA, your college bookstore, or direct 
from 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue - «= New York 
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Interseminary Straws 


WHITHER BOUND? 


A® accidentally humorous state- 
LX ment of our present predicament 
appeared in a recent “Order of Ser- 
vice” of a New Jersey Church— 


Hymn 318 (Minister and people 
standing) 


Sermon: What Are You Standing 


Fo r? 


And wherever one goes he finds 
theological students asking just this 
question—what is the content of our 
religion? 

In a world of confusion and be- 
wilderment, what we most need is an 
answer to this question—some clear 
word of leading which will show us 
where we are standing and in what 
direction we are moving. 


It is not enough for us to say that 
we are “standing for the Church.” 
Nor is it enough to sing, however fer- 
vently, “Stand up for Jesus.” This 
self-commitment is a sine qua non; 
but it is not easy and automatic guar- 
antee of intelligent action in a day of 
uncertainty. For although we may 
have the emotional drive to act, if we 
do not have the intelligence to guide 
our action into significant channels, 
we only add to confusion. A tre- 
mendous job, therefore, lies ahead of 
us as theological students and pro- 
fessors if we are to meet the needs 
of our day. To make the Christian 
religion vitally effective in an indus- 
trial civilization, we must do at least 
these things: 


1. We must convert men—heart, 
mind, and will—to complete self-dedi- 
cation; 


2. We must make certain that 
there are no “reservations”—no signi- 
ficant areas of life in which men are 
unwilling to let God work through 
them; 


3. We must give practical content 
to this comprehensive conversion, as 
it is extended over one area after 
another—personal adjustments, daily 
contacts, political operations, com- 
mercial and industrial conduct and 
set-up, educational procedure, church 
life, race relations, international re- 
lations; 


4. We must attempt to give intel- 
ligent guidance for “next steps” and 
toward ultimate goals; 


c 


5. In the Name of God, we must 
steadfastly refuse to surrender any 
human relationship to a sub-Chris- 
tian standard. 


All of this means that much 
vacuous talk about the “social gospel,” 
and a lot of sentimentality about the 
“personal religious life,” will be re- 
placed by constructive and courageous 
action in every part of life. Crown 
Him Lord of All—not merely of the 
individual heart, not of social re- 
lationships only, but Lord of all of 
men in all that they do, individually 
and collectively. 


THEOLOGS CONSIDER 
LEADERSHIP 


— several quarters comes defi- 
nite word that there is an over- 
supply of ministers. The problem 
faced now is not how to get enough 
men for the ministry but rather how 
to weed out the undesirables and get 
only the right men. 


* * * 


President Eiselen of Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute recently told a gather- 
ing of Methodist ministers and 
alumni of Garrett that the present 
over-supply of men will compel the- 
ological seminaries strictly to limit 
admissions at the beginning of the 
next year. The president of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 
has asked all theological seminaries 
of the United Lutheran Church to 
eliminate students who are not com- 
pletely qualified in every respect for 
ministerial work. From the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church 
comes a similar appeai. The cumula- 
tive effect of these incidents is sober- 
ing. 

* * * 

There are, of course, persons who 
object that a man who “feels the 
call” ought to have no hindrances 
placed in his way; that there is plenty 
of work to be done. But the fact re- 
mains that at the moment a number 
of denominations are facing the seri- 
ous fact that there are more men 
than pulpits. A number of factors are 
held responsible for the “unemploy- 
ment” of ministers and the oversup- 
ply of ministerial candidates: (1) the 
merging of smaller churches; (2) the 
return of many missionaries who now 
seek pastorates at home; (3) the 
economic depression which has caused 
large churches to dispense with the 
assistant minister and which has 
closed the doors of small churches and 
missions; (4) the increasing number 
of “short-cut” seminaries which are 
flooding the churches with partially 
prepared men; (5) the astounding 
proportion of men who are in the 


ministry without adequate prepara- 
tion (on their own statement, given to 
the United States Census Bureau, 
more than three out of eight men 
in the ministry have never gone be- 
yond high school). 

Clearly this situation is one which 
must be met only in at least these 
two ways: (a) the churches must 
immediately and irrevocably raise 
their standards of admission to the 
ministry; and (b) the seminaries 
must establish adequate processes for 
selective recruiting. And men who are 
thinking of entering the ministry will 
ask themselves’ rather seriously 
whether they have the stuff for the 
job, and then get an adequate train- 
ing for their work. 


x * * 


The Interseminary Movement is 
tackling this job of selective recruit- 
ing. The Pacific region was the first 
to go at the problem comprehensively. 
Their Commission on Selective Re- 
cruiting, composed of two students 
and one professor from each of the 
four cooperating seminaries, with co- 
operating members from the Student 
Association Movement Staff, met with 
A. J. (“Dad”) Elliot of the national 
staff. The findings committee pub- 
lishes the following tentative sugges- 
tions: 

1. That both of the Pacific Field Councils 


have committees on life work guidance and 
recruiting. 


ro 


. That these committees sponsor and co- 
operate with similar committees of the lo- 
cal college and seminary Associations in 
making available helpful leadership and ap- 
propriate literature and assuring a sane 
and continuous emphasis. 


3. That the local committees foster fe'lowships 
of those contemplating religious life work 
in order to insure mutual encouragement 
and selective recruiting. 


4. That the Field Council committees sponsor 
occasional meetings of members of local 
fellowships with one another and with 
seminary students. 


uo 


. That the Field Council committees seek the 
cooperation of the denominational agencies, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and other 
similarly interested groups. 


6. That the administration of the theological 
seminaries consider earnestly their own 
responsibility in the matter and that they 
cooperate heartily in carrying out this 
program of life work guidance and re- 
cruiting on the Pacific slope. 


. That the Pacific Interseminary Movement 
continue a commission to study the total 
personnel needs of the Christian Church so 
that the seminaries may better function 
as recruiting agencies. 


8. That the seminaries be adequately repre- 
sented by both students and faculty at the 
Asilomar Conference. 

Two points of special emphasis in 
this report call for comment: (1) the 
increasing responsibility resting on 
seminaries to make their recruiting 
selective; (2) the effort to bring 
hand-picked theologs into contact with 
the men of the undergraduate Chris- 
tian Associations at conferences like 
Asilomar. 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 
































CROZER 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary’s relations to University of Penn- 
sylvania warrant offer of the following 
courses: 


I. 


Il. 


Ill. 


Resident Course for Preachers and 
Pastors. Seminary degree of B.D. or 
Diploma. 


Resident Course with emphasis on Re- 
ligious Education and Social Service. 
Seminary degree of B.D., University 
degree of A.M. 


Resident Training for Advanced 
Scholarship. Graduate Course lead- 
ing to Seminary degree of Th.M., 
University degree of Ph.D. 


Address 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 


President 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


























The Great Need of the Church is 
Adequately Trained 
MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need 
is the aim of 


Garrett 
Biblical Institute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 








For detailed information address 


President F. C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 
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Inspiring Guidance 
OBERLIN presents a faculty of specialists drawn from five denom- 


inations. Each professor has a breadth of view which 
aids immeasurably in working out a practicable preseritation of Christianity 
and its application to varied conditions. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 this past year has made possible the crea- 
tion of a new chair. The professor who heads this department will super- 
vise the students in their laboratory experience, study them as individuals, 
help them integrate their classroom worry, and aid in adjusting their rela- 
tionships with the other instructors. 


The curriculum has been revised to provide a sound, progressive training 
for men and women who soon will meet the problems of modern fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the campus. Representatives of many de- 
nominations and races in student body. Definite program of study and 
work in varied fields during two months of summer vacation with semi’ 
weekly seminar meetings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance pre-requisite. Send for catalog and require- 
ments for A.M., B.D., and $.T.M. degrees. 


Tuomas W. GranaM, Dean 
OBERLIN 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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The Wayfarer 


For “balanced rations” for April, 
I recommend these challenging books 
—challenging to our thought, to our 
social attitudes, to our loyalties: 


THe Mysterious UNIVERSE, by Sir 
James Jeans. The world of the scien- 
tist is a world of spiritual forces and 
values. (Macmillan; $2.25.) 


Tue CHALLENGE OF RussIA, by 
Sherwood Eddy. A factual but im- 
passioned study of the Soviet pro- 
gram—the best general survey on the 
market. (Farrar and_ Rinehart; 
$2.50.) 


Tue Lire or Henry B. WRIGHT, by 
George Stewart. A Yale professor, the 
story of whose extraordinary influ- 
ence presents a valuable case-study 
for any interested in more productive 
student-faculty relations. (Association 
Press; $1.25.) 


* * * 


Investigations these days—like Ph. 
D. theses—may be on any conceivable 
subject from dishwashing to the neb- 
ulae of the Planet Saturn. Lately the 
U. S. Bureau of Education made a 
survey of the administrations of 
land-grant colleges. Their findings re- 
veal that the average college presi- 
dent is fifty-five years old, married 
and in all probability will serve not 
more than five years! 


* > o 


Which reminds the WAYFARER of 
the Pullman porter who in response 
to the question of a solicitous pas- 
senger declared that his average tip 
was one dollar. Later, broom-in-hand, 
the porter wide-eyed and bowing, re- 
ceived his $1.00 gratuity, exclaiming, 
“Yassa, boss, das mah average—but 
yo’ is d’ fust one dat kum up to it.” 


7 . * 


Two stone lions are on their way 
from Chufu, birthplace of Confucius, 
to the University of Missouri where 
they will be received as a gift from 
H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor in China. The 
WAYFARER suspects a connection be- 
tween this gift and the life-long 
friendship and service of Walter Wil- 
liams (now President of the Univer- 
sity but for many years the Dean of 
its School of Journalism) for students 
from the Orient. 


* * * 
I usually can be sure to find the 


name of some old Student Movement 
friend on the “mast-head” of the 


many interesting student papers 
which reach the WAYFARER’s desk 
from overseas. Thus in THe A. U. C. 
Review (Cairo) I find the name of 
Bob Andrus (W. & J.) whom many 
at Forest Park and Eaglesmere will 
recall. 


* * * 
I understand that the King of 
Siam will be in the United States 
this month and will be entertained 


by the group of Siamese students at 
Harvard—and it should be added by 
Professor Fiancis B. Sayre whose 
friendly service in Siam has made 
such a notable contribution to our un- 
derstanding with that country. 

~ x * 


Economic depression turns up some 
interesting by-products. College at- 
tendance—which not a few parents 
would say has direct economic as- 
pects—seems to ignore entirely the de- 
pression or actually to be stimulated 
by it. In a recent survey only four 
colleges reported decreases while the 
great majority show marked increases 
over last year’s figures. 

- . 7 

One theory has it that in good 
times, easy money in the business 
world attracts the high school grad- 
uate while in hard times the same 
graduate the need for better 
preparation and goes to college to get 
it. At any rate facts are not wanting 


to prove this theory. Or to disprove 
it! 


sees 


« - * 


The world depression and the slump 
in silver is sending to Japan, where 
living costs are comparatively low, 
many Chinese students who ordinarily 
would come to the United States to 
study. More than 3,000 Chinese are 
now studying in Japanese universi- 
ties. While the majority are in arts, 
science and law courses, 339 are en- 
rolled in military courses. 


* * * 


The way in which the Kellogg Pact 
changed the status of war has been 
beautifully illustrated in the case of 





A Princeton contribution to a clean 
illumined press 


Eugene Guillot, committed to prison 
for refusing military service before 
the Pact had been signed. Recently 
released, his first act was to write 
the Minister of War restating his 
convictions, pointing out the signifi- 
cance of the Pact to outlaw war and 
conveying to the Minister his “paci- 
fist greetings!” 


~ * « 


It is a pleasure to applaud my col- 
league Edwin B. Shultz (Editor of 
Intercollegian Program Service) for 
receiving the first award of $300 for 
his essay on unemployment. Some 
“old-timers” will remember him as 
the “gigantic Shultz,” All-American 
footballer from Washington and Lee. 


* * * 


Kemal Pasha, I see, is completely 
modernizing another age-old custom. 
All minarets of Turkey are being 
equipped with loud-speakers, con- 
nected to a central transmission sta- 
tion from which at regular intervals 
the Muezzins will broadcast their 
musical call to prayer. Someone 
quickly should launch an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme for deposed 
Muezzins. 


7 ~ * 
Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 
* * * 


With accumulating shame the Way- 
FARER adds this line each month as a 
testimony to the stupidity of continu- 
ing the incarceration of these men 
when practically every shred of tes- 
timony on which they were convicted 
has been proved false. What can be 
done? I appeal particularly to my 
friends in California to suggest some 
effective campaign which will lead 
the governor to grant a full pardon. 


x ~ - 


This prayer by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick seems an appropriate clos- 
ing for our April wayfaring: 

Eternal God, our Father, wz be- 
seech thee that thou wilt give us in 
the glory of this springtime renewal 
of life. Lead us out into new rela- 
tionships with thy divine sun and 
earth, that we may grow spontane- 
ously gracious and right within. 
Shine upon us, thou sun of God. Be 
rich beneath us for our rootage, thou 
soil of God. And toiling not, nor spin- 
ning, but growing, may we be good 
beautifully and so make goodness al- 
luring to thy children. Amen. 


THE WAYFARER. 





